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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~——— 


yew epidemic of assassination has spread to America. On 
the morning of Saturday, the 2nd inst., as President Garfield 
was leaving Washington for New York, a man named Charles 
Guiteau fired two shots at him in the railway station from a 
revolver. One bullet hit him in the arm, and a second, passing 
between his ribs and touching his liver, lodged in the abdomen. 
The President fell, and was removed by Mr. Blaine and other 
friends to the White House, where he has ever since remained, 
in a condition which creates the most serious apprehensions. 
His courage is as remarkable as the soundness of his constitu- 
tion, but his recovery, though possible if the second bullet can 
be extracted, will be almost a miracle, and there is an under- 
tone of apprehension in the physicians’ otherwise favourable 
reports. Should he not recover, the Presidency falls to 
Mr. Arthur, a lawyer of eminence, who served as Pay- 
master-General for New York during the war, and who 
was nominated Vice-President to conciliate that State and 
the Conkling party within it. It is supposed that if he 
accepts the office, Mr. Conkling or General Grant will be Secre- 
tary of State, and the reign of the wire-pullers will recommence ; 
but there is a rumour that, appalled by the depth of American 
feeling, Mr. Arthur will resign. He may not do that, and yet 
may throw over the Conkling faction. 








The assassin, Charles Guiteau, a Chicago lawyer, born in 
Illinois, but of French-Canadian extraction, voted in the 
Chicago convention for General Garfield. He consequently 
thought he had a right to something, and asked for the Consul- 
ship at Marseilles. He was “a Stalwart of Stalwarts,” that is, 
a warm friend of the Conkling side, and had recommendations 
from that party in Illinois; but he was refused, apparently 
from a suspicion that he was not quite sane, and crazy with 
mortified vanity and party feeling, he resolved to murder the 
President, and with the last dollars he could borrow purchased 
a revolver, and executed his purpose. He declares that he had 
no confederates, which appears to be true; but expresses no 
regret for his deed, asserting that his only fear is lest General 
Garfield should live, and Mr. Arthur so fail to attain power. 
Should the President recover, Guiteau can, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, only be imprisoned for eight years, as Pre- 
sidents are not specially protected; but should his victim die, he 
will be punished like any other murderer. His family represent 
him as insane, but there is little evidence of this beyond a letter 
or two which he seems to have written with a view to that defence; 
and Americans, when roused, are not quite so scrupulous on 
that subject as Englishmen are. They will decide that, sane or 
insane, Guiteau shall not stop in this world. 


The Americans have been deeply gratified by the keen feeling 
of sympathy which the crime has aroused throughout the world. 
The Kings, from the Mikado downwards—he is properly first, 
for he has the oldest pedigree—to King Charles of Roumania, 
have telegraphed regrets which a fellow-feeling makes genuine, 





while the peoples have been strongly moved. The latent dis- 
like of Kings visible in all the pleas for their assassins does not 
extend to Presidents, and General Garfield is regarded as a good 
man, accepted as Head by a whole nation, and incapable of giv- 
ing the smallest occasion for so base acrime. There was not even 
fancied oppression to charge him with, the only accusation 
among his bitterest foes being that he had broken the tacit and 
very bad rule which assigns all local patronage to the Senators 
of the President’s party. His conduct since he fell wounded has 
deepened the feeling of regret. It has been thoroughly American, 
that is, very courageous, full of domestic kindness, and tinged 
slightly with a grim sense of humour. The incident has, more- 
over, revived the fear, entertained by all thoughtful men, that 
assassination may hereafter play a great part in the world’s 
politics. There could be no greater calamity, or one which 
would more speedily demoralise rulers and ruled. 





The decision of the Appellate Court in the Turkish State trials 
has been made known, and is, of course, the same as that of the 
Court below. The Foreign Ministers have protested, and it is 
expected that the Sultan, though still undecided, will commute 
the death sentences as regards the three Pashas to hard labour 
for fifteen years at Tayef,in Arabia. That means death, of 
course; and the place is probably chosen that Arabs may see 
that their favour will not save an enemy of the House of 
Othman. The Constantinople correspondent of the Times, 
who is a cool observer, says it is now understood that 
the Sultan struck the Pashas because he had discovered 
that Midhat was in league with the plotters who, headed 
by the ex-Khedive, are endeavouring to drive him from 
the throne. We mentioned this explanation some weeks 
ago, and believe it to be the true one. The Sultan hopes that 
his authority as Khalif may yet restore his position in the 
world, he is half crazy with jealousy about it, and he may yet 
do something much less usual than the execution of a Pasha on 
an obsolete charge. He may strike a blow at Ismail, the ex- 
Khedive, which Italy could not endure, or make some demonstra- 
tion about Tunis which France, in her present temper, would at 
once avenge. He has already affronted her Ambassador, by 
openly and vehemently refusing him an audience of leave, and 
M. Tissot has audibly threatened him in return. 

The Coroner’s Jury sitting on ‘the body of Mr. Gold, the 
corn-factor found murdered at the entrance of Balcombe Tunnel, 
on the London and Brighton Railway, have returned a verdict 
of wilful murder against Arthur Mapleton, known as Lefroy. 
No other verdict is possible. Itis clearly proved that he was in 
the carriage with Mr. Gold—this is admitted by himself—and 
that no other first-class tickets were issued, except to two 
ladies; that no one could have left the train en route, as it 
did not slacken speed; that he had been engaged in 
a bloody struggle,—though, of course, he may have been 
the sufferer; that he had in his boot a watch with the 
same number as Mr. Gold’s; that he gave an impossible 
account of the position from which he was fired at, and that he 
fled to avoid investigation. It is, of course, barely possible that 
a passenger without a ticket entered the carriage from another 
compartment, assaulted Lefroy and made him insensible, then 
killed Mr. Gold and pitched him out of the carriage, then thrust 
the watch into Lefroy’s boot to throw suspicion on him, and then 
slipped back to his compartment and left the train unobserved. 
Even then he could hardly make Lefroy abscond. The sus- 
pected man has not been found, and the police begin to think 
that he has drowned himself in the sea. No evidence of that 
theory is, however, forthcoming, and it is more probable that 
he is waiting in some disguise till he can escape to the Colonies. 





The Irish Land Bill has made rapid progress this week, the 
Committee having reached, on Thursday, the 19th Clause, 
page 12, though one or two clauses have been postponed ; 
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a.e., nearly half the Bill in quantity, and much more than 
half in disputability, has passed through Committee. Yet 
there have been not a few bitter personalities. On Monday 
night, for instance, Mr. Gibson “protested most strongly” 
against a decision of the Chairman of Committees as to the 
admissibility of an amendment of his own, and became furious 
with Mr. Gladstone for pointing out that “ protest” was not a 
word ever used against a decision of the Speaker or the Chairman, 
Mr. Gibson thereupon accused the Prime Minister of “ manu- 
facturing, magnifying, and intensifying” a charge against 
him. Later on, Mr. Gladstone, having stated that the pro- 
posal as to arrears of rent would be explained on Wednesday or 
Thursday, Lord Randolph Churchill stated his belief that the 
Government had no proposal as to arrears to explain. Mr. 
Gladstone having risen to order, Lord Randolph remarked that 
the Prime Minister, “with his usual impetuosity,” had inter- 
rupted him in the middle of his sentence, and that he was going 
to finish his sentence, so as to make it express the belief that 
the Government had no proposal to make as to arrears of rent 
“which would be satisfactory to the House.” The Chairman 
of Committees held that Mr. Gladstone had only expressed the 
general impression that Lord R. Churchill had finished his 
sentence when he appeared to call in question the good-faith 
of the Government. Further, Lord R. Churchill accused the 
Government of having “jockeyed” the Committee; and Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck declared that the Prime Minister had 
no idea “how to treat an Opposition largely composed of 
English gentlemen.” Again on Tuesday, on the general discus- 
sion of the seventh clause, Mr. Chaplin accused Mr. Glad- 
stone of “deliberately ” treating “ with levity” all allusions 
to his own former expressions of opinion. The temper of the 
Opposition is certainly inflammable, and their expressions 
wanting in self-restraint. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Forster explained the clause concerning 
arrears which the Government propose to add to the Bill,—the 
clause in the existence or the satisfactoriness of which Lord 
Randolph Churchill expressed, prophetically, his utter want 
of faith. They propose to mediate between landlords and 
tenants of holdings under £30 a year who are in arrear, as 
follows. Whenever such tenants have settled with their 
landlords for the rent due since last year’s crop, i.c., when 
they have either paid the rent or paid such part of it as 
the landlord agrees to accept as payment in full, the Land 
Commission shall have power to advance to the landlord half 
the arrears due from the two bad years 1878 and 1879, on certain 
conditions,—namely, that the landlord and tenant shall agree 
in the application; that the landlord shall undertake the re- 
payment in fifteen years, with 3} per cent. interest; and that 
the tenant shall allow the payment to be added in instalments 
to his rent for the next fifteen years, whether it be a judicial 
rent or not; and that, in consideration of receiving this advance, 
the landlord shall give the tenant a release in full for all 
arrears of rent. The advance is to be made on the security 
of the Church Fund. Of course, the House reserved its judg- 
ment on the sufficiency of the clause till it should have been 
printed, and till there should be time to consider it more fully. 





On Thursday the Committee reached the clause empowering 
the Land Commission to advance to the tenant a sum not ex- 
ceeding three-fourths of the value of the freehold, where a 
landlord is about to sell the holding to that tenant,—and Mr. 
Litton moved an amendment which would have enlarged the 
advance from three-fourths to four-fifths of the value of the 
holding, while several Irish Members openly expressed their 
wish to allow the Land Commission to advance to the tenant 
the whole of the purchase-money, on the security of the holding. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, absolutely declined to listen to the sug- 
gestion of any increase in the proportion of the advance. 
Already, he said, the State is going a great way in pledging 
the security of the taxes of the United Kingdom, and he could 
not admit that the State should bear the whole risk. The land- 
lord, if he pleased, could, of course, take a second mortgage 
(coming next to that of the State) for the remaining quarter of 
the value, and even so, many landlords would feel that they were 
not risking half as much as at one time they feared they 
should be obliged to risk. But. he could not advise the State 
to incur any greater liability than the nineteenth clause already 
proposes. Andas Sir 8. Northcote supported the Government 
in this view, Mr. Litton’s amendment was rejected, by a majority 
of 169 (247 against 78). 











Mr. Parnell made this amendment a peg for an attack on the 
Government for denying Home-rule to Ireland. Give the Irish 
the power to do for themselves, he said, what the British 
Government are professing to do for them, and they would have 
gladly raised a loan, probably at 3} per cent., for carrying out 
an operation of this sort; but Great Britain refuses Ireland 
the chance of using her own credit, and yet will not pledge 
the credit of the United Kingdom for her, but makes even a great 
merit of going so far as she does. He did not think that the 
main object of Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to go farther wag 
economy ; it was that he wanted to keep the Irish landlord ag 
a “buffer” between the Irish people and the Government, and 
desired to place obstacles in the way of any speedy transfer 
of the soil to the tenants of Ireland. Such is Mr. Parnell’g 
reading of the offer of the Government to advance three-fourths 
of the purchase-money of a holding to the tenant, whenever the 
landlord agrees to sell it. We wonder whether, if Ireland were 
self-governed, she would really go so far. 


The Duke of Argyll took up his parable against the Report of 
the Bessborough: Commission on Friday week, declaring that 
it had done its work in a slovenly fashion, that it had not 
cross-examined the witnesses before accepting evidence which 
turned out to be wholly valueless, and also producing a few in- 
stances of clear misstatement. The Duke attacked Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and Professor Baldwin with much sharpness,—the one, 
for relying on a misstatement by a tenant of Lord Londonderry’s 
concerning the exorbitance of a rent raised on the strength 
of the tenant’s own improvements; and the latter, for his 
statement as to the rapid raising of rents on some property 
of Lord Arran’s, and also for his view of the exorbitance of the 
rents demanded in the island of Arranmore, in Donegal, which 
the Duke, after looking into the Common Serjeant’s (Sir T. 
Charley’s) statistics of the Arranmore property, of which he is 
trustee, thinks untrustworthy. Mr. Lefevre replied in Monday’s. 
Times that while he had unduly relied on a statement of 
the Londonderry tenant which had long been’ ‘bgefgxe the 
country and the House without being challenged, his general 
view of the Irish land question had always been rested on no 
one-sided tenant’s evidence, but on the evidence of the land- 
agents and landlords themselves; and Professor Baldwin showed 
in Thursday’s Times that the Duke relies as implicitly as any 
one on ew parte evidence, and that his (Professor Baldwin’s) 
account of the raising of the rents on Lord Arran’s property 
was perfectly accurate, full, and candid, and that in point of 
fact the rents were raised a great deal too high. Lord 
Salisbury made as much political capital out of the Duke of 
Argyll’s speech as one would have expected, and the debate 
closed with a rather ostentatious display of the virtues of 
martyrs by various noble lords possessing property iu Ireland, 
who are probably about as anxious for the passage of the 
Government Bill as the Government itself. 


Lord Sandon got up quite a scene in the House of Commons. 
on Monday and Tuesday, in his indignation at Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reluctance to issue a translation of the reactionary 
general tariff which is to form the point of departure 
for the French commercial system of the future. Lord 
Sandon seems to have persuaded himself that the dismay 
which the reactionary character of this general tari‘f will 
create in the mind of the English manufacturing classes 
and artisans will produce a great effect in France, and alarm 
her people into a commercial treaty more likely to meet the 
wants of both countries. And under this impression, Lord 
Sandon became almost tragic in his wrath with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and his grieved astonishment at the reserve of the Govern- 
ment; indeed, on Tuesday night he moved the adjournment of 
the House, in order to give vent to his feelings. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, made it clear that the notion of concealing the fell 
designs of the French people under the not insuperable diffi- 
culties of the French language, was no part of the Government’s 
intention, and that all Mr. Chamberlain wanted to do was to 
avoid a premature discussion which might prejudice the negotia- 
tions. Does not Lord Sandon see that the loud dismay of the 
English commercial public might tell much more effectively in 
the way of deluding the French into a deep conviction of the 
terrors of the threat they were wielding, and a profound impres- 
sion that it would be well worth our while to buy them off even 
by preposterous special concessions to France, than in the way of 
deterring the French from doing what would be so unpopular in 
England? The fact is that we have not very much either to 
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give or to withhold which we could avoid giving or withhold- 
_ ing without injury to ourselves. Let us hope that the French 
Government will in the end regard their new general tariff 
rather as a point of departure,—a thing made only in order 
to be departed from,—than as a rule for the regulation of 
their commerce with any commercial country whatever. In 
the meantime, we profoundly doubt the salutary influence of 
English popular dismay on French political bargain-drivers. 


Mr. Mundella has sent out an admirable memorandum, draw- 
ing the attention of the masters and managers of schools to the 
subject of school savings-banks, and the important part in 
education played by the habit of thrift and self-restraint, espe- 
cially if exercised for the good of others. “The child who is 
helped to deny himself some trifling present gratification, who 
is encouraged to save by degrees a few shillings, and who finds 
this sum available for the purpose of necessaries, for helping 
his parents at a time of family misfortune, or ultimately for his 
own equipment on leaving school for work, has received a prac- 
tical lesson in forethought and self-restraint which will probably 
abide with him for life.” Mr. Mundella, who has studied the 
educational system of foreign countries with a very observant 
eye, points out that in Belgium the children had gone so far in 
habits of thrift, that in Ghent, in 1873, they deposited in the 
gavings-banks a sum of no less than 28s. apiece, there being 
13,032 separate savings-bank accounts in the names of scholars, 
and the whole sum deposited being 463,064 francs, or £18,522. 
In France, apparently, the average sum deposited by each 
scholar is a good deal less; say, something over 20 frances, 
or 16s. a head. In Great Britain, the system of School 
Savings-banks has not yet attained any great proportions, 
savings-banks having been established in connection with 
only 1,087 schools in England and 62 in Scotland. We trust 
that wherever they are established, the efforts of the school- 
masters and mistresses will tend in the direction of teaching 
the children unselfish thrift,—thrift for others, or to save 
others,—rather than thrift for purely selfish purposes. Childish 
thrift,—as Mr. Mundella so well points out,—may be made the 
nucleus of a very noble, moral education; but childish avarice 
might easily become the germ of a very fatal vice. We hope 
that Mr. Mundella’s valuable hint may be taken by our teachers 
aud managers, both on its economical and on its moral side. 


The French Senate have had a great debate on the subject 
of teaching religious duty in schools, the question arising on 
an amendment of M. Jules Simon’s to the new Education Bill, 
requiring “the duties towards God and towards their country ” 
to be inculcated on the children in all schools by the lay teachers. 
On the 2nd of July, the amendment of M. Jules Simon was dis- 
cussed, and the vote deferred till July 4th. The Committee on 
the Bill reported against it; but on July 4th the Senate adopted 
the new clause, by 139 votes against 126. The discussion in 
general followed the old lines, the Radicals maintaining that to 
teach religious duties at all involves a theological system, and 
that you could not impose on schoolmasters the duty of teaching 
what would be repudiated by theologians of one school, even if it 
were accepted by theologians of another; and the Conservatives 
pointing out that just the same might be said of the civic morality 
which even the Ministerial Bill proposed to inculcate. Whether 
the Assembly will now strike out the amendment, and the 
Senate, in consequence, reject the Bill, or whether the As- 
sembly will reject the Bill, or whether there will be any com- 
promise, is uncertain. Probably the question at issue will be 
reserved for the decision of the next French Legislature. 


The French are finding fresh troubles in Tunis. Their own 
insurrection in Algeria is unsubdued, and now the tribes behind 
Sfax, the little town on the Gulf of Cabes, have broken into revolt. 
Encouraged by their movement, the Arab citizens of Sfax on 
June 28th attacked the French Vice-Consul, and threatened a 
massacre of all Europeans. The white families fled to the 
ships in the harbour, and the victorious Arabs either elected a 
new Bey, or declared the leader of the tribes in the interior 
their chief also. Orders have been issued by the French 
Government to shell Sfax, and on the 5th inst. the orders were 
carried out, but the result is not yet known. A body of troops 
have also been dispatched to Sfax, but it is believed that 
the Arabs will only quit the coast, and that larger forces 
must be dispatched. The French declare that the rising 
was encouraged, or ordered, from Tripoli, and the Temps 
maintains that there will be no peace till Kairouan, the 
sacred city of that region, is occupied. A new Commander- 








in-Chief, General Saussier, has been sent to Algeria, and 
Parisians are beginning to insist on the supersession of the 
Governor-General, M. Albert Grévy, to whom they attribute 
much of the disorder. There is no proof, however, that this is 
anything but the usual cry against a civilian Governor-General. 


Behind all these statements come reports of much more 
serious plans on the part of the French Government. It is 
rumoured that they intend to occupy Tripoli and Morocco, and 
that they have arranged to partition both States, Spain taking 
western Morocco, and Italy eastern Tripoli from Bengazi. 
The occupation is to be effected, as soon as the weather cools, 
by an army of 120,000 men. As the Sultan would defend 
Tripoli, this would lead to an immediate war with Turkey, and 
the whole Eastern Question would be reopened. All this looks 
very dreamy, and the project of mobilising 120,000 men, which 
was gravely affirmed in the Morning Post, has been semi- 
officially denied by the Havas Agency. It is true, however, 
that the French are greatly irritated with the Sultan, that 
M. Tissot has gone home for instructions, and that the 
Sultan positively refused to give him an audience on 
his departure. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that the French Government, which is in a most high-handed 
mood, entertains some large project; but it will not be dis- 
covered the sooner through the rain of questions poured on Sir 
Charles Dilke in Parliament. He answers them simply enough, 
saying he knows nothing whatever of partitions, but the French 
papers begin to quote the “ mania for questions ”’ in the House of 
Commons as evidence of hostility to them. If things go on at 
their present pace, we shall within two years see a scare about 
the ambition of France, to which scares about Russia will be 
trivial. France can really hit us, Note that a conflict of 
jurisdictions has arisen in Newfoundland, where the French are 
pushing their fishery rights till they interfere with the levy of 
the customs. ee ee 

Mr. Fawcett, in his speech on Wednesday night at the Mid- 
dlesex Liberal Association, apologised once more for the House 
of Lords in its rejection last year of the Disturbance Bill, on 
the ground that it had been carried bya much smaller majority in 
the Commons than the normal majority of the Government. The 
Trish Land Bill, he said, which had, on the contrary, been carried 
bya much larger majority than the party majority of the Govern- 
ment, would be treated very differently by the Lords. Perhapsso. 
But we confess we do not appreciate the wisdom of a Second 
Chamber which considers itself at liberty to reject any measure 
not carried by the full party majority which the Government 
claim in the Lower House. What is the use of the people’s 
giving the Government an overwhelming normal majority, if 
every subtraction from that majority is to count much as 
if it were a subtraction from the very narrow majorities on 
which the Governments of thirty and forty years ago were often 
quite content to lean? Time was when a majority of seventy 
or eighty in the Commons would have been considered enor- 
mous. But now the Lords think nothing of it, if only the seventy 
or eighty have been deserted by from twenty to thirty Liberal 
colleagues. 





Lord Coleridge has been compelled, unwillingly, of course, 
to strike a heavy blow at Invention. Nobody can drive a bicycle 
till he has learned, and not everybody can learn; but anybody 
can guide a tricycle. If, therefore, a tricycle could be driven by 
a motor independent of human strength, a valuable mechani- 
cal carriage might be obtained. Sir Henry Parkyus has applied 
steam to a tricycle so ingeniously, that there is no escape or 
other sign of its presence, and has driven a carriage so made 
at ten miles an hour. He was, however, prosecuted—let us hope 
by a jobmaster—for contravening the statute which regulates 
the movement of “locomotives” on roads, and limits them to two 
miles an hour. A tricycle is not a locomotive, but the statutory 
definition of a locomotive as “a locomotive propelled by steam, 
or by other than animal power,” appears to cover the tricycle. 
The Police Magistrate of Greenwich, at all events, held that it 
did; and Lord Coleridge, on appeal, upheld his decision. It 
will now take an Act of Parliament to legalise steam tricycles, 
and no Acts are obtainable. 








A very great Review of Volunteers will be held to-day in 
Windsor Park. It is announced that 52,000 men in uniform 
will be reviewed by the Queen,—the largest number of English- 
men ever collected anywhere under a British General. 


Consols were on Friday 101 to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE ATTEMPT ON PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


) ie feeling of surprise always manifested when the head 
of a Republic is attacked by an assassin is, we fear, not 
justified by facts, or justifiable by argument. It is a melan- 
choly reflection for the future of mankind, but a President is 
probably no safer from the bullet and the dagger than a King. 
There are as many wicked persons in a Republic as a Monarchy ; 
there are as many crypto-lunatics, or more, for the strain on 
mental power is apt to be more severe; there are many more 
persons furiously interested in politics; and the President 
draws all eyes at least as much as the King, and gives at least 
as many causes of offence. His direct power may be less, 
though, in the United States, even that is hardly true, unless 
the comparison is made only with the Czar ; but his conspicu- 
ousness as standard-bearer is even higher, first, because he is 
chief of a party, as well as of a nation; secondly, because his 
Ministers assume less of his responsibility—men do not quite 
think even of M. Grévy as of a man always guided and advised 
—and thirdly, because he either has, or seems to have, more 
personal volition in the exercise of his patronage. A President 
is, moreover, more severely judged ; is discussed more bitterly in 
his own dominion, is denounced for this or that line of policy 
more savagely than a King. He is apt to concentrate on him- 
self the animosities felt towards both King and Premier. It is 
true that the term of the President is short, and that of a King 
may be long; but that advantage has not benefited Governors 
like Lord Mayo, or Premiers like Perceval, or very old Monarchs 
like the Emperor of Germany ; and it is probable that to men 
of the assassin type, men who must be possessed by a fury of 
impatience as well as by a spirit of evil, the idea of waiting 
two or three years is as unendurable as that of waiting for 4 
lifetime. Nor can we hope for any security in the kind of 
man whom Republics usually elect. Presidents are not neces- 
sarily more conciliatory than Kings, and are apt, owing t 
their greater freedom of manner, to seem less so, while it is a 
marked feature in the history of political assassinations that 
personal character makes no perceptible difference. Nicholas, 
who was a tyrant, if one ever lived, died in his bed; and 
Alexander II., who enfranchised millions to his own hurt, was 
blown to pieces. Jefferson, a man of the bad, slaveholding 
type, lived through his second term ; and Lincoln, who was at 
heart a true philanthropist, was shot dead in a theatre. Queen 
Victoria’s life has been repeatedly attempted, and General 
Garfield, known throughout his Republic to be personally 
good, lies near death from shots fired by an assassin. Political 
murderers either take no account of character, or believe their 
own imaginings about character, and for all that appears on the 
record of history, the philanthropist lives in the same danger 
as the tyrant. The criminal of this kind either does not 
expect, or does not shrink from, the curses of a nation. 

Nor can we see any ground for hope either in the decay of 
political malignity, or in any appreciation of the fact, so much 
dwelt on by publicists, that the murder of a President is use- 
less. When all the greater questions are settled in a com- 
munity, the hatred of parties burns as fiercely over petty 
differences or personal disputes as over the Rights of Man or 
the freedom of religious opinion. The party quarrel which 
has led to this catastrophe in America is not even one between 
Republicans and Democrats who have great issues to settle, 
but between two sections of the same party, and that the one 
in power. General Garfield and his friends are Republicans 
who are in favour of “ Civil Service Reform,” or, at all events, 
of the exercise of patronage on better grounds than wire- 
pullers’ recommendations. Mr, Conkling and his friends, ab- 
surdly nicknamed “ Stalwarts,” to whom Gniteau, the assassin, 
belonged, are Republicans who think that there is, and should 
be, a tacit agreement that “to the victors belong the spoils,” 
that they, as election-managers, are the victors, and that dis- 
regard of their claims to office is “treachery.” This issue has 
been sufficient to rouse such a fever-heat of wrath, that the 
President, one of the most simply sincere of mankind, has 
been denounced as a “treacherous villain,’ that a wish 
for his death was openly expressed in circles which Gui- 
teau frequented, and that the wretched criminal justified 
to himself an enmity really caused by personal disappointment 
—he wanted the Marseilles Consulship—as a public quarrel 
with a treacherous Chief of the State. Indeed, it rises 
so high that, even since its results have been made manifest, a 
journal of standing ventures to write that it would hear of 
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Vice-President Arthur’s death with much “equanimity.” [If 
questions like these are burning questions, sufficient to make. 
ordinary men, or even men of abnormal tempers, throw aside 
all moral restraints, and suppress in their own hearts the 
dread of a disgraceful death, what State or what community 
can hope ever to be without them? There will always be 
questions large enough and personalities conspicuous enough 
to generate mental heat ; and that generated, assassination, as 
the world now stands, becomes always possible, and all public 
safety is at the mercy of an individual fanatic, semi-maniac, 
or bold, bad man. It is not true to say that public safety is 
not threatened in a Republic, because power is devolved so. 
easily. The devolution of power is accomplished easily enough. 
even in a Monarchy, and the effect of assassination in a 
Republic may be at least as great. The “individual” may 
“wither,” as Tennyson sings, though he sang thirty years 
ago, and would.sing differently now; but party does not 
wither, and party tends more and more to concrete em- 
bodiment. It is folly to say that Grévy, and Gambetta, 
and Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone have lives less important 
than those of Kings; and in the very case before us, 
Mr, Arthur, on many and important points of policy, could 
reverse the whole policy of General Garfield. He could 
make an end of Civil Service Reform, appoint a series of 
aggressive diplomatists, and refuse to veto Inflation Bills, thus 
corrupting the bureaus and the currency, while increasing or 
creating a danger of war. He may not do any of these things, 
for an Heir Apparent often mounts the throne a different 
man, changed, as it were, by his new relation to all the facts. 
around him, but he could do it; and so will any Republican 
chief have the power to do, when he represents a party which 
his accession may make victorious. Leaders, standard-bearers, 
great officials, cannot be made powerless, be institutions never 
so popular, or never so strongly cemented. If the habit of 
assassination continues, it will make the policy of Republics 
as undecided, the security of Republics as shaky, and the 
duration of Republics as uncertain as it does that of 
Monarchies. 

There is no remedy whatever, either in Monarchies or 
Republics, except in a moral improvement. The Roman Popes, 
and the Russian Orthodox, and the English pious, who keep: 
on saying this, are denounced and ridiculed, and called unprac- 
tical ; but it is substantially true, for all that. In a world con- 
stituted as ours is at present, where everything is known to 
millions at once, and the great criminal is as visible as the 
great hero, and the hothouse of publicity forces evil as well as 
good, and the bad have learned the power that lies in self- 
devotion, and the fear of Hell is dying away, assassination is to 
the bad and vain as attractive a form of crime as a grand 
robbery is to the bad and greedy. That attraction is what 
the world has to deal with, and the method of dealing with it, 
other than through moral improvement, has yet to be sug- 
gested. Excite in the Guiteaus a moral sense, and society is: 
safe from their form of attack, but there is no other safety. 
Terror is useless, for the old assassins died on the wheel, and 
suicide is a final guarantee against torture. Protection is use- 
less, for there were armies round the Ozar; and conciliation is 
useless, for the love of a people surrounded President Lincoln 
like an atmosphere. The one thing useful would be a renewed 
horror of bloodthirstiness, and how that is to be developed in 
a world in which assassination becomes more common with 
popular enlightenment, and free countries are plagued with it 
like despotisms, and inadequate motives are as strong as the 
old hatred of oppression, and men avenge trifling disappoint- 
ments by murder, and the half-insane think assassination en- 
joyable excitement, and are, like Guiteau, anxious only that 
there should be “ no failure,” passes comprehension. There is 
but one pleasant feature in the scene, and that is that no 
national jealousy now blunts sympathy, and that the whole 
world would exert itself, were exertion of any avail, to save 
General Garfield from the shot. 





MR. FAWCETT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N the Postmaster-General’s interesting speech to the 
Middlesex Liberal Association on Wednesday night, he 
ventured on a prediction which we sincerely hope, and indeed 
believe, may prove true,—that the House of Lords will not 
reject the Irish Land Bill, as they did the Disturbance Bill of 
last year. But in giving reasons why they should not follow 
that precedent, Mr. Fawcett spoke of it with a very de- 
cidedly apologetic air, which we sincerely hope that Liberals 
in general may not be disposed to imitate, for we cannot but 
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regard it as a question of the greatest moment how far the 
House of Lords is bound to defer to the judgment of the Lower 
House after a general election in which the Constituencies 
have returned a very large Liberal majority to that House. 
Mr. Faweett’s contention was as follows :—* In all the 
numerous divisions on the present Bill [the Irish Land Bill) 
the Government had, except on one solitary occasion, been 
supported by something more than the united strength of the 
Liberal Party. In striking contrast with that strength of sup- 
port, he would recall what happened with regard to the Irish 
Disturbance Bill. The second reading was passed, not by a 
majority of two to one, but by the comparatively small 
majority of seventy-eight. That showed that nearly one 
hundred Liberal Members must have withheld their support 
from the Bill. Could any one pretend to say that the Lords, 
in rejecting the Disturbance Bill which was sent up to them 
with a dwindling majority of sixty-six, offered an unreason- 
ing and reckless resistance to a clearly expressed popular de- 
mand? He thought such a charge would be as unfair as he 
believed it would be well founded, if the Land Bill should 
continue to receive the support it was now receiving, and 
should then be defeated in the Lords.” We could criticise 
Mr. Faweett’s facts. Three hundred and three members voted 
for the third reading of the Disturbance Bill, which, even 
allowing for Home-rulers, certainly does not admit of the 
supposition that 100 Liberals had deserted the Government. 
But that is not the point of most importance. What we 
criticise is not so much his facts as his principle. If Mr. 
Fawcett thinks it would be impossible to pretend to say that, 
under the circumstances detailed, the House of Lords offered 
“an unreasoning and reckless resistance to a clearly-expressed 
popular demand,” we may, perhaps, not unfairly infer either that 
they offered what Mr. Fawcett thinks a reasonable and prudent 
resistance to a demand which was not proved to be popular at all, 
or, if he does not go so far as that, that, under such circumstances 
as he describes, they were at liberty to judge absolutely for them- 
selves, without considering what deference they owed to the 
popular Chamber, or whether they owed any such deference. 
Even the more moderate of these positions, the one 
which permits the House of Lords to decide absolutely by 
its own predilections, in any case in which the normal 
majority of the Government has diminished considerably 
below its average level, seems to us a most dangerous position, 
and one which it would take an authority much greater than 
even Mr. Fawcett’s, to recommend to the acceptance of the 
Liberal Party. Just consider the circumstances of the case. 
The House of Lords is, of course, a predominantly Conservative 
Assembly, and that by a very large majority. On many sub- 
jects, even those Peers who call themselves Liberals are as Con- 
servative as the Conservatives of the Lower House, and in the 
division on the Irish Disturbance Bill of last year they proved 
themselves to be so. Well, then, if they may follow strictly 
their own judgment in all cases in which the nominal 
Liberal majority in the Commons,—however great it may 
be,—declines considerably below its usual level, it comes 
to this,—that the House of Lords is justified in neutralising 
entirely the legislative power of the existing Administration, 
whenever it can appeal to the fact that a fair number of the 
Liberal supporters of the Government have failed in their 
allegiance, and this, even though the majority on their side 
remains so large that, in the days of Lord Palmerston or Lord 
John Russell, it would have been thought a triumphant 
majority,—a majority most dangerous for the House of Lords 
to resist. Now, is that a fair burden with which to handicap 
a Liberal Administration ? When a Conservative Administra- 
tion, commanding a popular majority, loses a certain amount 
of Conservative support, it does not suffer in the least. It can 
still command a good working majority of both Houses, 
and carry all its measures triumphantly to the foot of 
the Throne. But whenever a Liberal Administration is 
in the same position, is it to be constitutionally regarded 
as legislatively powerless, whenever its actual majority 
however large that may be, falls decidedly below its usual 
level ? For example, a Conservative Administration comes in 
with a majority of 70 or 80, but passes a given measure by a 
majority of only 40. In the House of Lords, of course, it has no 
more difficulty than usual. Its Legislative power is not in the 
least hampered. It ean pass any measure it pleases which it 
thinks essential to the administrative safety and peace of the 
United Kingdom. On the other hand, a Liberal Government 
comes in with a majority of 120. It passes the second reading of a 
measure which the Prime Minister and the Irish Secretary declare 
to be essential to the peace of Ireland,—to be absolutely neces- 








sary for the maintenance of the law in Ireland,— by a majority 
just as large as the normal Conservative majority of the previous 
Parliament. But because that majority is not so great as the 
majority with which the Government started—in short, because 
the Government ad been so much more powerful than its 
predecessor, and not because it is less powerful than its prede- 
cessor now—it loses its legislative, which means also its 
administrative force, and cannot pass through the Upper House 
a measure held essential to the peace and safety of Ireland ; nay, 
it is left through the Long Vacation to struggle with that virtual 
“civil war” which Mr. Gladstone predicted as the almost 
certain consequence of the rejection of the Bill. And 
for this condition of things, a Liberal dyed in the wool 
like Mr. Fawcett apologises as one quite tolerable, and 
involving no sort of recklessness on the part of the House of 
Lords. 

Now, we maintain, on the contrary, that the enormous 
majority given to Mr. Gladstone at the General Election was 
given to him and his colleagues personally,—that it was 
tantamount to a popular vote of confidence in his Govern- 
ment; and that so far from its being a fair inference 
that because some fifty or so of his supporters either 
fell away or changed sides, the public opinion so re- 
cently and so emphatically pronounced in his favour had 
vacillated, what was discovered was this, and only this,—that 
the private bias of the Liberal Members in question had paralysed 
for them personally that trust in Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
which their constituents had so strongly pronounced, and had 
never revoked. We say, without a doubt of the accuracy of 
what we say, that had the Members who were returned in 
March or April to support Mr. Gladstone been compelled to 
stand a re-election in August, after deserting or voting against 
him, very few, indeed, of them would have had a chance of 
recovering their seats. The public opinion was as strong on 
Mr. Gladstone’s side when he carried his Disturbance Bill by a 
majority of seventy-eight in July, as when he accepted office 
in April with a majority of 120 at his back. The popular 
decision had not wavered in the least. All that had hap- 
pened was that certain Whigs, who cared more about 
their interest as landowners than about their position 
as representatives, had allowed—perhaps rightly allowed— 
their personal opinions to override the views expressed 
by their constituents. We assert that it is a very 
great mischief indeed for a Liberal Government to be 
liable to defeat on any legislative measure, however closely 
bound up with the proper conduct of the Administration, 
solely because the House of Lords choose to infer from the 
diminution of the majority in the House of Commons that 
the Government,—even after the lapse of only a few weeks 
from the general election,—no longer command the con- 
fidence of the great majority who had just brought them into 
power. We can, indeed, hardly understand how a Liberal of 
Mr. Fawcett’s calibre can gloss over such a mischief, and 
find smooth words to describe the fatal wound given to 
the power of the Administration in Ireland,—a wound which 
no Conservative Administration could by any possibility have 
suffered from the like cause. Is it really fair and reasonable 
that a Liberal Government, with a majority of seventy-eight 
in the House of Commons, should be helpless to pass a tem- 
porary measure which it deemed,—and which events proved 
that it rightly deemed,—to be of the first moment for the peace 
and order of the United Kingdom, when a Conservative 
Government with a like majority,—or indeed, a much smaller 
majority,—could not possibly encounter any check of the 
kind ? 

What we would maintain, in reply to Mr. Fawcett, is this,— 
that the House of Lords are bound to recollect, when a Liberal 
Government is in power, and especially when it has just been 
placed in power by the people, that the peers’ own views cannot 
by any possibility agree with those of the Government; and 
that if they would retain their anomalous position in the Con- 
stitution, they are bound to defer to the popular authority, and 
to show a generous confidence in the discretion of even a 
Liberal Government which has just received the hearty 
adhesion of the people. If they had recalled this last year, 
they could not by any possibility have excused themselves for 
the vote they gave, unless they had found serious evidence to 
prove to them that within the few weeks since the Government 
came into office, the people had lost all the confidence which 
they so warmly expressed a month or two earlier. To have 
found adequate evidence of such a change of opinion was, of 
course, absolutely impossible. Even if the desertion of Liberals 
had been honestly ascribed,—and, of course, it could not be 
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honestly ascribed,—to a change in the Constituencies, there still 
remained a most powerful popular majority on the side of the 
Government,—a majority so powerful that, forty years ago, it 
would have been thought one which no reasonable House of 
Lords would resist. Why it should be argued that because, on 
other issues, the popular majority is even more formidable still, 
therefore on this issue, on which it is only so strong that it would 
have been regarded as final by previous political generations, 
it’ should count for nothing with the House of Lords, and 
should be treated as all but valueless by such a Liberal as Mr. 
Fawcett, we cannot for a moment imagine. This we know, 
—that the Irish bloodshed and other troubles of the autumn 
and winter were assuredly indefinitely increased, and perhaps 
even caused, by the rash action of the Lords in August, and that 
no Conservative Government possessing even a quarter of the 
Liberal majority of ’78 would have been baftled by the House of 
Lords as Mr. Gladstone’s Administration was bafliled last year. 

If Mr. Fawcett thinks it a desirable thing that a great Liberal 
Government should govern Ireland under such frightful dis- 
advantages as these, we have nothing further to say, except that 
Liberals will have much less confidence in his judgment in 
future than they have been accustomed to repose in it in the 
past. It seems to us that the House of Lords can only retain 
their place in the Constitution on condition of renouncing 
generously their own predilections in all cases in which a strong 
Government of the popular kind, recently chosen, backed by 
an ample majority, and showing a full sensé of the responsi- 
bility of their situation, calls upon the House of Lords for a 
legislative measure of great administrative urgency, which they 
declare to be essential to the good government of the United 
Kingdom, The Lords showed no such power of self-renuncia- 
tion last year. And if Mr. Fawcett’s excuse for them be gener- 
ally accepted by the country, they will show no such self- 
renunciation in future. The Liberals will always be hampered 
by a second Chamber, intent on reversing their policy whenever 
they can gee the shadow of an excuse in the vacillation or per- 
version, not of the majority of the electors, but of a small 
minority of the Members, whom those electors deputed to repre- 
sent for them very different views. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


WA JULES SIMON has introduced into the French 
3 e Senate the very question which Mr. Forster eleven 
years ago raised in the House of Commons, and has, speaking 
vaguely, resolved it in the same religious sense, though not with 
the same amount of discretionary power. He wishes to engraft 
on the law of compulsory education the express direction to the 
masters of schools to teach their pupils “ their duties towards 
God and towards their country.”—duties which he puts first 
in order as subjects of instru tion. In England, we never 
required the teaching of the d: ties towards God in our schools. 
We only permitted school managers to direct any religious 
teaching they chose in their school, so long as they consci- 
entiously exempted all children whose parents objected to it 
from that religious teaching ; and that has, no doubt, issued in 
the teaching of specific religions in denominational schools, 
and the teaching of an unsectarian species of Christianity in 
most of the Board Schools. It has not been found, as a 
matter of fact, at all popular to exclude religious teaching ; 
and there is probably not an elementary school in existence 
where the dogma of the falsehood of Christianity, to say 
nothing of Theism, is taught, though, strictly speaking, if 
the parents would but send their children to such a school,— 
which they will not,—that is as legitimate under our Educa- 
tion system as any other species of dogmatic teaching. What 
we did was to leave the Managers of Schools at perfect liberty 
to embody as much or as little of religious teaching, as 
wide or as peculiar a religious teaching, as they liked, provided 
only that no child should be compelled to attend at a religious 
lesson to which his parents objected. The French Senate 
propose to take a somewhat different course,—to require the 
teachers of the elementary schools to teach their pupils “ their 
duties to God,’ as well as “ their duties to their country.” In 
other words, if the French Senate have their way, the secular 
teachers will be not nierely permitted to teach as much as 
they like of the religious side of morality, but compelled to 
teach something, however little it may be, that can go by the 
name of “ duties towards God.” The amount will not depend 
on the discretion of the School Managers, but on the 
principles and creeds and good-sense of the Schoolmasters 
themselves. 

We confess that, considering the divided state of opinion in 








Europe on these deep and fundamental questions, we prefer the 
English solution of the question to that adopted by the French 
Senate. Virtually to shut up the mouth of the lay teacher on all 
religious subjects, as the French Republicans proposed to dg 
when they limited the teaching of the secular schools to “ ciyig 
and moral” duty, is to paralyse the best sort of influence which 
a teacher can exert over his class. But to compel him to open 
his mouth on such subjects, when he may have to open it in a 
way calculated to excite more doubt and aversion than either 
faith or confidence, is to impose on many teachers, in such 
times as these, not only often an unwelcome, but probabl 

also a not unfrequently injurious obligation. The lay teachers 
in schools ought to be perfectly free to exert as high a moral 
and spiritual influence on their pupils as they can ; but they 
ought to be free also to hold their tongues on subjects on 
which they could not speak with real advantage to their 
pupils. We cannot, therefore, approve either the Ministerial 
proposal to leave religious teaching altogether out of the 
duties of the schoolmaster, or M. Jules Simon’s proposal to 
include it in all cases amongst his scholastic duties. It 
seems to us that under the circumstances of the present time, 
to exclude it from a schoolmaster’s proper subjects is to 
give a direct twist in the direction of an education which 
would be neither religious nor, in any true sense, even 
moral; while to impose it on secular teachers would 
be to produce the same bad result in all those cases in 
which the schoolmaster, though an able secular teacher, 
happened to be without personal religion of his own, and 
indifferent if not averse to the task imposed upon him 
But oddly enough, this never seems to have struck the 
French Senate. While discussing very fiercely how it was 
possible to teach “ the duties towards God,” without reference 
to the particular theology whose God was to be worshipped, 
the French Senate ignored a much more important question, 
—how it was possible fora man who did not truly feel his own 
duties towards God, to impress those duties on others. In 
point of fact, as we have found in England, the supposed 
difficulty as to Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Christian, 
Unitarian or Calvinist, teaching in elementary schools does 
not turn out as formidable as is supposed. In the Catholic 
and Protestant schools, express Catholic and Protestant teach- 
ing will be provided; while the lay masters will, if they are 
sensible men, teach nothing that is any degree at variance 
with the Catholic or Protestant religion so taught, but will 
only enforce the precepts of that religion, so far as they them- 
selves honestly agree in and adopt them. But easy as it is, 
in fact, for lay teachers to avoid the sunken reefs of denomina- 
tional dogma in which they do not agree, it is not easy at 
all either for 2 man who has no earnest religion of his 
own to simulate one, or for a man who has an _ earnest 
religion of his own to dissimulate it. The one cannot simulate 
the religious tone, without mischief both to himself and those 
whom he teaches; and the other cannot dissimulate his real 
faith, though he may very well avoid going into too great 
detail about it, without robbing his influence over his scholars 
of half its force and value. For both classes of teachers there 
should, under a popular system of compulsory elementary 
teaching, be plenty of room. It would not be fair to the 
very great number of experts in secular subjects, to insist on 
employing none who had not strong religious convictions. It 
would not be fair to the children themselves, to banish all 
teachers whose personal religion is so deep as to communicate 
itself through almost every lesson they give to their pupils. 
Even the Ministerial scheme proposed to intrust the teachers 
with the duty of teaching civic and moral obligations to the 
children. But how is morality, if enforced at all, to be 
severed from religion? It is as childish to expect that 
effective lessons on the sacredness of duty can be given with- 
out invoking the name of God, as to suppose that effective 
lessons in domestic morality could be given without mention of 
father and mother, sister and brother. 

It is rather painful to see how little the French Senators 
seemed to be thinking of the actual children whose teaching 
they were discussing, and how much they were thinking of 
whether the Conservatives should succeed in inflicting a cheek 
on the Radicals, or the Radicals should succeed in carrying 
through a measure which inflicted a blow on the Conserva- 
tives. The question whether God should be banished. from 
the lay teaching of the school, was made on the one side an 
occasion for rallying M. Jules Simon on the profound differ- 
ences which separate him from the Catholic priests ; and on the 
other side, an occasion for rallying the Government on that 
very ambiguous tolerance for all religion which aims practically 
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at the exclusion of all religion from the domain of the lay 
teacher. Hach side used its own weapons, but neither seems to 
have thought of the children, and their good, as the chief con- 
sideration in the whole matter. Of course, you want to get 
teachers who will teach reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic, well, and will excite vividly the intellectual curiosity of 
their pupils, whether they happen to be teachers capable 
of evincing moral and religious ardour, or not. But, of 
course, all true French parents will desire to have teachers of 
the latter class also, because by them, and by them only, can 
the sort of impression be made which will carry the child on 
through the temptations of his youth into callings worthy of 
a man’s zeal. If the Ministerial plan had triumphed, the latter 
class of teachers would have been crippled, or banished from the 
schools. If M. Jules Simon’s clause passes the Lower House, 
the best teachers of special secular knowledge will often be 
required either to do what they cannot properly and honourably 
do, or to relinquish what they could do better than any one 
else. Neither course seems to us desirable, or for the benefit 
of the French people. They do not want either to depreciate 
the value of secular studies without religion, or to lose for 
their children the moral force and powerful restraints of 
religious feeling. They would always desire, if they were 
consulted, that their children should grow up both religious 
beings, and well instructed also in the elements of human learn- 
ing. Why, then, should the Conservatives wish to make 
the religious instruction of lay-teachers compulsory, when it 
may well be that strictly denominational teaching will suit some 
schools best? And why should the French Government try to 
make out, on evidence which we all know to be utterly mis- 
leading, that in England the religious teaching in elementary 
schools has been a failure; whereas it has not only been very 
popular in itself, but still more popular through the addi- 
tional force it has given to the general moral influence of the 
best class of schoolmasters? We differ less from M. Jules Simon 
than we differ from M. Ferry, only because M. Simon is at 
least solicitous to preserve this moral influence intact. He 
would preserve it far more effectually, however, by making lay 
religious teaching in all schools strictly permissive, and depend- 
ent on the assent of the parents, than by imposing it as a 
positive duty on all sorts of teachers in all sorts of schools. 





THE PARALYSIS OF PARLIAMENT. 


. E regret to see that Mr. Gladstone’s statement of 

Monday night about the course of business in Parlia- 

ment has caused so little concern. That statement amounted 
to an acknowledgment that during this unusually protracted 
Session, Parliament will be able to consider no proposal of any 

importance beyond the Irish Land Bill. The tactics of the 
Trish Members who desire to prevent remedial legislation, lest 
it should stifle Irish discontent, and of the Opposition, who 
desire to make “ the Gladstone period ”’ infructuous, and thus, 
as they fancy, wear out the impetus of the Liberal Party, have 
succeeded, and except as regards that Bill, Parliament has 
been paralysed. From the very first outbreak of Obstruction, 
upon the introduction of the Coercion Bill, the Government 
has perceived that it would be delayed and obstructed by 
every device consistent with the dread of a popular 
demand for a new procedure, and has postponed every 
proposal, however valuable, on which controversy could arise. 
Projects very dear to the majority, as well as beneficial to the 
country, have been laid aside as if forgotten. We are nota 
step nearer to English Land Reform, though the agricultural 
interest is suffering as hardly any interest has suffered in our 
time, and though both Parties have recognised the necessity 
of enfranchising the soil, if capital is still to be invested in 
agriculture. The County Reform Bill, without which half 
the population must remain unfairly represented, and entire 
series of reforms must be left undiscussed, has not 
been so much as mentioned. The preliminary steps 
towards the municipal government of the counties, an im- 
provement of pressing necessity, if fresh life is to be de- 
veloped in rural districts, have not been taken. The 
Oriminal Code is as far off as ever. Changes earnestly 
asked for by all inventors in the Patent Law are put off to 
some undefined and indefinable date. Nothing, in short, that 
could be avoided has been attempted. There is not a Depart- 
ment which has not in its pigeon-holes some advantageous 
measure suppressed as soon as drawn up by the necessity for 
avoiding topics of dissension. And now the very few measures 
which were proposed as measures almost of necessity have been 
officially. abandoned. The Corrupt Practices Billis withdrawn, 








to the jubilant delight of Conservatives, who, inspite of all Lord 
Beaconsfield’s teaching on the subject, cannot get rid of a 
secret feeling that the power of bribing is a reserved defence 
for the upper classes, who are always, when the system is tried, 
outbid by some demagogue using public money. Catiline 
can give more than Crassus will. The Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, making it possible for unbelievers who have been 
elected to take their seats without repeating oaths they do not 
believe, is given up, so that the beginning of the next Session 
will be taken up by another dreary and useless conflict between 
prejudice and the modern spirit, justice and the will of the 
House of Commons. The Tories are delighted, and forget 
they are making Mr. Bradlaugh a martyr, and Northampton 
Republican. The Conservancy of Rivers Bill, for which 
everybody was anxious last April, and will be eager next 
April, though not given up, cannot be carried through. The 
Bankruptcy Bill, though Mr. Gladstone formally reserved it on 
the off-chance that time sufficient may remain, is, as everybody 
knows, gone for this Session, to the probable loss of the trading 
community between this July and the next of many millions 
sterling. The badness of the existing law fines trade in more than 
a.second Income-tax. The County Government (Ireland) Bill, 
without which Irish farmers will still have a great and a most 
real grievance, is surrendered. The Merchant Shipping Bill, 
urgently required by the most important trade of the kingdom, 
is withdrawn. There is, in truth, nothing left except a Depart- 
mental Bill or two, and the Bill for the Abolition of Flogging 
in the Navy, which is purely administrative ; Lord Selborne’s 
Bill for improving the Court of Appeal, which will hardly 
pass in its present form; and the Alkali Bill, which is 
important, but has no political bearing. The legislative 
time of a whole year has, in fact, been thrown away, 
or reserved entirely for the removal of the grievances 
affecting a single class of a single division of the Three 
kingdoms, a removal which, had the House been in earnest, 
could have been effected in two months, It is not that the 
time has been absorbed, as sometimes happens, in criticising 
the executive measures of Government, in condemning its 
errors, or in compelling it to change its course. The Govern- 
ment has been nagged at, and scolded, and sworn at ; but it has 
not been criticised, except upon one subject, with even an 
appearance of seriousness. There has been one regular Af- 
ghan debate, but the policy pursued in the Transvaal, in the 
East, in the Tunis affair, in the application of the Coercion 
Bill, in the commercial negotiations with France, in the 
completion of the military changes, has never been thoroughly 
discussed, though it has been derided, abused, or misrepre- 
sented in discreditable little “scenes,” raised by irresponsible 
or harebrained politicians, intent on bringing themselves to 
the front. The Conservatives say it is all Mr. Gladstone’s 
fault, for refusing “days ;” bat what does that mean, except 
that he of all men suffers from that waste of time, which 
prevents his even asking for those Parliamentary sanctions 
which are as acceptable to a Premier as Bills of Indemnity, 
and which would be accorded by such vast majorities? Do 
they think he would be sorry to have a vote on the Transvaal? 
The cause of the failure of Parliament has been delay, deli- 
berately caused by two small factions, and winked at or 
approved by the main body of her Majesty’s Opposition. 

A great many Conservatives say, and a great many more 
think, that this is a very healthy condition of things. 
‘What,’ they ask, “do we want with such a quantity 
of legislation? We are quite content without it. Sup- 
pose there were no legislation for twenty years, we should 
get along quite comfortably, and so would the country.” 
That argument is so like the Tories, who always will have it 
that a dam stops the river. They entirely forget that the 
state of things which they approve has been produced by the 
steady removal of grievances as they arise and before they 
have time to provoke serious discontent, and that if the pro- 
cess ceases, the accumulation of irritations will before long 
become dangerous. They want to suspend Parliament, and 
do not perceive that one of its functions is that of safety-valve. 
They forget that their best defence is Parliament as it is ; that 
if Parliament is discredited, the revolution they dread will be 
immediately at hand; and that every Session in which Parlia- 
ment does nothing helps to discredit it. The body of the people 
have grievances, and wishes, and aspirations, whether Tories 
choose to recognise them or not, and will find, sooner or later, 
some machinery through which they may be removed, or ful- 
filled, or realised. Hitherto, they have been contented with 
the present machine, in which Conservatives are so powerful ; 
but if it will not work, if prayer is not met even by denial, 
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but only by delay, if improvement can be “ blocked,” as, for 
instance, the Libel Bill is blocked, merely to express the spite 
of one or two Tories, they will infallibly—if only because 
nations never lose hope—remodel it, in a fashion which 
may leave Conservatives far less powerful than they are 
now. That party would not rejoice after an election 
by equal electoral districts. They forget that the English 
people, slow, but very determined, always increases its 
demands with the delay in granting them—read on that 
subject the whole history of Reform—wearies of patchwork, 
unless it is perpetual, and, if baffled too long, ends by insist- 
ing on some radical and sweeping change. And above all, 
they forget that in refusing all legislation, and reducing the 
House of Commons to the most tedious of debating clubs, 
they are taking all heart out of the Executive, which even 
they do not want to see degenerate. It is the very essence of 
our system of government that the Departments can do 
nothing of themselves, that even the responsible Minis- 
ters have very little self-derived power, that whatever 
the improvement to be introduced, however necessary, 
or however much desired, the “sanction of Parliament ”’ 
must at some stage or other be asked for, usually in 
the shape of some Bill. The amount of intellect and 
energy and painstaking spent over Departmental measures is 
extraordinary, and if it is always to be rendered useless by 
delay in Parliament, the Departments will lose all heart, will 
betake themselves to routine work, and will gradually become 
as helpless and inert as all neglected departments do. If they 
could act for themselves, the paralysis of Parliament would 
matter little; but they cannot act, and to see their 
action crippled, not by a Parliamentary majority, but by a 
few obstructives, strengthened by the secret sympathy of the 
minority, is enough to create in them a permanent disbelief in 
Parliamentary Institutions, a conviction that it is useless to 
expect from the House of Commons either aid or guidance or 
control. The most necessary administrative measures cannot 
be got through, and the result is that administration in its 
true sense is abandoned, and the Departments are satisfied if 
they can but avoid a dead-lock from day to day. That 
is not government, even in the Tory sense, for Tories 
believe in administration, though they cannot administer ; 
yet that is the inevitable result of the paralysis of 
Parliament which, in their hatred and dread of Mr. Glad- 
stone, they are so gleefully helping to produce. We wonder 
if they think that the New Procedure, which will within a 
few months be the greatest of political questions, will benefit 
Conservative interests, or tend to that immutability of things 
which they regard as compensation for Parliamentary inaction ? 
The governing force of the country is not concentrated in 
Parliament in order to pass one Bill a year, however useful a 
Bill, and the only result of so restricting legislation is to con- 
vince the people that some radical reform, either in elections 
or in procedure, is imperatively required. Conservatives, how- 
ever moderate, will not, we fear, be delighted with either, 
when it arrives. 





THE LAND BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


HE first section of the Land Bill—that which deals with 
the relations of landlord and tenant—has now substan- 

tially passed through Committee ; and it is possible to appre- 
ciate the meaning of the various amendments which have been 
made, and the effect of the Bill as it now stands. The later 
provisions of the Bill—those relating to the acquisition of land 
by tenants, the reclamation of land, and emigration—are 
wholly distinct in their character, and will probably give rise 
to little difference of opinion; although it is but fair to the 
present Government to point out that the zeal of the 
Conservative Party for these provisions is but lately born, 
and gave no signs of even embryonic life when Mr. 
Lefevre carried his resolution on the subject in the Session 
of 1879. In this, as in so many other matters, the stationary 
party is led, by the very law of its existence, to perpetrate 
a species of apparent dishonesty, appearing very eager to-day 
for some change which they yesterday resisted, and which they 
would still resist, did they not think it useful as a set-off 
against something they liked still less. There are, no doubt, 
later provisions of the Bill, such as those regulating its appli- 
cation, and, notably, those affecting the constitution and 
power of the Land Commission, which will have much effect 
on the value of the portion already passed, and very likely 
some attempt may be made, on the report of the Bill as 
amended, to introduce important modifications ; but subject to 





these chances, that part of the Bill which settles the status of 
the Irish tenant may be considered as passed, so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, and we are in a position to 
judge of the work of the House upon it. 

That work has undoubtedly, on the whole, been beneficial in 
its results. In many respects the Bill is simpler than when 
introduced, and simplicity, when it can be attained without the 
sacrifice of important interests, is a great merit in a measure 
which is to affect a whole country, and to be read and inter. 
preted by nearly every lawyer in the course of his practice, 
But while full credit is given to the House for its share in such 
an improvement, the Government must, on the other hand, 
receive the highest praise, both for the judgment with which 
it has accepted reasonable amendments, and for the singular 
tenacity of purpose with which it has steered the Bill through 
a cross-fire of criticism without allowing any substantial 
change in its character. When we consider the swarm of 
amendments which have been proposed and discussed, and 
compare them with the slight and simple changes in 
the Bill, one is struck afresh with Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous 
capacity of mastering details, and apprehending their bear- 
ing on the general scope and aim of .a great and complex 
measure; and one must conclude that he has been ably 
seconded in this instance by his constant assistant in the 
House, the Attorney-General for Ireland. 

The first amendment of any importance is the omission from 
the first clause of the mention of any special grounds on which 
a landlord may object to accept as tenant the purchaser of a 
tenant-right. These grounds must be reasonable, but, in addition, 
three special grounds were previously enumerated in the Bill,— 
insufficiency of means, bad character, and failure as a farmer. 
Objection was not limited to these grounds, since “any other 
reasonable and sufficient cause ” might be alleged by the land- 
lord. But there might possibly have been a contention that 
the other reasonable and sufficient cause must be of the same 
kind as those specified ; and, as the reasonableness of the land- 
lord’s refusal is, in every case of dispute, referred to the Court, 
it seems far better to leave the whole question to that tribunal, 
always assuming the Land Commission (which is the ultimate 
Court of Appeal) to be properly constituted. 

The next amendment of substance relates to Clause 3, 
which prescribes the consequences of a landlord’s de- 
mand for an increase of rent. This section relates 
to two different cases, the demand of any increase of rent 
from a present tenant—that is, the tenant of a tenancy sub- 
sisting at the passing of the Act; and the demand from the 
tenant of a “future tenancy” of an increase of rent beyond the 
amount paid at the beginning of such tenancy. Now, 
there is this distinction between a present and a future 
tenancy; the tenant of a present tenancy may, instead 
of declining or accepting the proposed increase, at once 
apply to the Court to fix a fair rent; the tenant of a 
future tenancy has no such power. As the Bill stood, 
however, a tenant of either class, if he chose to sell his 
tenancy, rather than apply to the Court, might obtain, in 
addition to the purchase-money, a payment from the landlord of 
ten times the excess of the increased rent over a fair rent. The 
fine thus imposed upon the landlord has been abolished, and in 
the case of the tenant of a present tenancy there is now no 
special provision, if he should choose to sell his tenancy rather 
than apply to the Court. And this is obviously fair enough, 
since such a tenant would only sell under such circumstances, 
if he was convinced that the increased rent was not in excess of 
the fair rent the Court would fix. In the case of the tenant 
of a future tenancy, however, where the Court cannot directly 
fix the rent, it has now power to direct the landlord to pay the 
tenant, in addition to any purchase-money he may receive for 
his tenant-right, the amount by which the selling value of such 
tenant-right is depreciated by the excess of the increased rent 
over a fair rent,—that is to say, practically, such a tenant is 
enabled to sell at the same price as if the rent had not been 
increased beyond what the Court thinks fair. This amendment 
was looked upon as a concession to the landlords. It certainly 
removes what before amounted to a penalty on an unfair in- 
crease of rent; but in the case of the present tenancy such a 
penalty is unnecessary, since the Court has direct jurisdiction to 
prevent such an increase, and in the case of the future tenancy it 
must be remembered that the grasping landlord will still have 
to pay substantially for forcing his tenant to sell, while, on the 
other hand, if the tenant chooses to submit to the exaction, he 
will immediately become a statutory tenant, with a renewable 
term of fifteen years. 

Much discussion took place on the fourth clause, which 
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regulates the statutory conditions of this renewable term ; but 
the amendments ultimately made seem to be in the direction 
of precision and clearness, and not materially to alter 
the character of the conditions. A direct right of entry 
for certain purposes is conferred upon the landlord, 
in addition to a condition forbidding the tenant to 
refuse such entry; but, on the other hand, this right of 
entry is not to be used (as it might have been before) for the 
purpose of appropriating trees planted by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title, or necessary for ornament or shelter, or 
turf required for the use of the holding; and the right of 
entry for sporting is to be subject to the provisions of the 
Ground Game Act of last Session. The most important 
amendment in this section is, no doubt, that enabling the land- 
lord to resume part only of the holding; but inasmuch as 
such resumption is to have relation to the good of the holding, 
or the landlord’s estate, or the benefit of the labourers, and to 
be subject to the sanction of the Court, the greater freedom 
conferred by the amendment does not seem unreasonable. 
The same remark applies to an amendment in Clause 7 of the 
Bill, which, in the case of benefit to labourers, appears to 
remove the absolute bar previously existing to resumption by 
the landlord during a statutory term consequent upon a first 
determination of a judicial rent by the Court. 

The fifth clause, amending the law as to compensation for 
disturbance, has been, fairly enough, amended by additional 
limitations of the amount to be awarded in the case of any 
large farms. The larger the farmer, the less, obviously, is he in 
need of such provisions. But, in face of the provisions of the 
Bill as to the sale of tenant-right, the fixing of rents, and se- 
curity of tenure, it is to be hoped that in future there will be 
little need of compensation for disturbance. The amendments 
which have attracted most attention are, no doubt, those in 
the seventh clause which provide for the fixing of a fair rent 
by the Court. Two substantial amendments have been made 
in this clause. Power is conferred upon the landlord of 
applying directly to the Court after having demanded an 
increase of rent, which the tenant has declined to accept. 
This amendment seems to be thoroughly in accordance with 
the spirit of the Bill, and will probably prevent proceedings 
of an irritating nature which might, in some cases, otherwise 
have been necessary to force the tenant into Court. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gladstone was, no doubt, right in requiring 
the landlord first to demand an increased rent, since proceed- 
ings in the Court must, of course, be attended with expense, 
and the tenant should have an opportunity of accepting new 
terms without incurring costs. The other amendment con- 
sists in striking out the instructions to the Court as to the 
estimation of a fair rent. This change has given satisfaction 
to the landlords, and possibly, but for the words Mr. Russell 
has introduced, which direct the Court to “ have regard to the 
interest of the landlord and tenant respectively,” it might have 
enured to their benefit, owing to the omission of any reference 
to any interest of the tenant in the holding. But as the amend- 
ment is now settled, it appears to constitute a decided improve- 
ment in the interests of all parties. For the only specific 
instruction which is in effect omitted, is that the tenant’s 
interest was to be estimated, in Ulster, with reference to the 
Ulster Custom and elsewhere, with reference to compensation 
for disturbance and for improvements. But under the pro- 
visions of the Bill making all tenancies saleable, the selling 
value of the tenancy, as regulated by competition and modified 
by the Court, will be the real measure of the tenant’s interest, 
and that which should be compared with the landlord’s in- 
terest in the fixing of a fair rent. The position everywhere 
will approximate to that now obtaining in Ulster, and hence 
there is no object in perpetuating the distinction between 
the two varieties of holding in so important a point as 
the fixing of the judicial rent. Moreover, the discretion 
of the Court in determining what is fair in each par- 
ticular case should not be fettered, but should be regulated, 
as it will now be, by a regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, 

In other respects, this clause, and also Clause 8, which 
gives the Court jurisdiction to consider any unreasonableness 
of conduct in landlord or tenant, have been greatly simplified, 
but without prejudice to the substance of their provisions. 
An amendment of some importance has been introduced by the 
Government, enabling the Court, in the case of a breach of one 
of the conditions of a statutory term, other than the condition 
as to payment of rent, to award damages instead of evicting 
the tenant ; and an amendment promised by Mr. Gladstone as 
to the effect upon a present tenant of accepting a lease 





sanctioned by the Court, really completes the changes made 
in the scheme for settling the status of the Irish tenant. 

An important announcement has been made by the Govern- 
ment on the subject of arrears, and some provision as to unfair 
existing leases forced on the tenant since 1870 is practically 
promised. If these subjects can be satisfactorily dealt with, 
the Government will have reason to congratulate itself on 
sending to the House of Lords a thoroughly statesmanlike pro- 
posal for the redress of that injustice in the law under which 
the Irish tenant has hitherto laboured, and a proposal, more- 
over, with respect to which it has kept its promise, of resisting 
fundamental alterations, whether from the one side or from the 
other. 





FRANCE AND TURKEY. 


T would be absurd, as yet, to declare that France means to 
pick a quarrel with Turkey, or intends to commence a 
war of conquest in North Africa—though the denials issued 
this week of any design of mobilisation are not reassuring— 
but it is unquestionable that the French are getting very 
angry with Turkey. They expect a combination of the Arab 
tribes of North Africa against them, and are, with much 
reason, alarmed at that prospect. All Barbary, from Egypt to 
the Atlantic, is astir against them, and unless they strike hard 
and swiftly, they may be engaged in a long, arduous, and 
costly campaign against tribes in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, occupying a line more than a thousand miles long, in 
a region horribly embarrassing to white troops. Already they 
have been expelled from Sfax—their own possession, under 
the Treaty with the Bey—their Tunisian allies are joining 
their enemies, and Bou Amema has offered the Khalifate 
of North Africa to the Emperor of Morocco. Their own 
“sepoys,” the “ goums ” or irregular regiments of Arabs, have 
failed them, the Tunisian soldiery are deserting in hundreds, 
and they may have to employ a hundred thousand Frenchmen 
for three months in a kind of guerrilla warfare which will try 
their conscripts terribly. They do not like the prospect, and 
are inclined to throw the whole blame on the Sultan. He is 
the head, they say, of the Mussulman world ; he is infatuated 
with a notion of the possibilities of that position; and he is 
stirring up all Mussulmans to an attack on France, which must 
be answered either by the occupation of Morocco and Tripoli, 
or by a still more direct attack on Constantinople. That even the 
latter event, which would shake all Europe, is not entirely im- 
possible, is evident when we remember that the Sultan must de- 
fend Tripoli, on pain of insurrection ; that he has quarrelled with 
M. Tissot, in a manner most unusual in Constantinople; and 
that the relentless financial Ring, which has such discreditable 
influence in Paris, could make scores of millions by a com- 
pulsory adjustment of the Turkish Debt, which, with a French 
Mayor of the Palace in Constantinople, would be at least 
possible. Such a design seems incredible, but if the French 
Government entertained it, the semi-official papers of Paris 
would write just as they are doing now. They desire to prove 
that the centre of mischief is the Sultan, and that there is 
risk of his making some final struggle for the restoration of 
Mussulman independence. 

It is too early yet to do more than record facts, though we 
are seriously inclined to believe that large projects are at 
least discussed in Paris ; but it is worth while to study for a 
moment the idea evidently entertained there, and not un- 
familiar in London,—that the Khalif, if seriously moved, could, 
by uniting all Mussulmans in his support, strike some very 
serious blow. The courage of the Mahommedan peoples, their 
sense of duty towards the Khalifate, and their numbers, have 
struck many imaginations, till there are grave men who think 
that the Khalif with his back to the wall could do some great 
harm to any enemy or to the European world. He has, they say, 
troops of officers, quantities of war material, and 120 millions 
of subjects in religion, from among whom to levy soldiers. 
Suppose he calls on all Mohammedans, and they listen, and he 
defies France or Europe, at the head of 500,000 men. Surely 
he could do something great, something that might alter his 
whole position towards the world, perhaps even turn Islam 
once more into a conquering faith. That such an idea has 
flitted through his own brain is well known, and the French, 
if no other people, are inclined to believe there may be 
something in it. 

The fear, or hope, or whatever it is, we believe to be one of 
the many illusions based upon statistics. The Sultan could 
no more defeat a great European Power than the Emperor of 
China could march over Asia. As Khalif, he is the religious 
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head of a vast multitude of persons, but the majority of them 
could render him no assistance whatever. The Mussulman 
hosts of Central Asia, of India, of Western China, of Central 
and Western Africa could not send him a man for a contest 
on the shore of the Mediterranean. Geographical considera- 
tions would prevent them, even if Mussulmans were not 
as divided as Catholics are when the Pope calls upon 
them for any sacrifice. The utmost the Khalif could 
do would be to call to his standard all the healthy fight- 
ing men of the Ottoman caste, of the true Arab tribes, and of 
the half-bred Arab tribes of North Africa; that is, the youth 
of about, at the utmost, thirty millions of people, so scattered 
that merely in collecting them half their numbers would be 
lost. It is calculated that for every Asiatic soldier who fought 
under Ghazi Osman, two recruits had perished on the way, 
He might in six months, if the Mussulmans were really astir, 
collect 500,000 very brave and very enduring men, fairly 
armed, with some tincture of discipline, and quite obedient 
to his orders. But where is he to collect them, and 
for what? He must move by land, and if he entered 
Armenia, or, after exertions which seem to us impossible, 
reached Tunis, he would be met by the whole Russian power 
or the whole French power; that is, by armies as nnmerous, as 
obedient, and better armed and disciplined than his own. 
There is nothing in his creed to give him the victory. There 
is a vague impression current in the world that Mussulmans 
fighting for their faith would be invincible, but there is not 
the slightest evidence for the idea, The bravest and most 
fanatic of Mussulmans are the Malays. They proclaimed a 
religious war when the English attacked them on their own 
peninsula, and they shrank away from the shells just as much 
as if they had been Infidels. The day for that kind of war, a 
war of ants in which the front ranks perish and the survivors 
win by mere mass, is over for ever. It is possible for Mahom- 
medans by fighting and retreating, by desolating the country, 
by dispersing and reassembling, and by availing themselves of 
their superior speed, to keep up protracted campaigns; but 
no superiority of numbers, no religious enthusiasm will enable 
half-disciplined men to break through the spray of lead with 
which a modern army protects itself. It is like asking Eng- 
lish Yeomanry to charge on a rocket battery; the horses 
will not do it, if the men will. And except at the 
two distant points we have indicated, where are the 
Khalif’s hosts to find the enemy? Not a man can enter 
Europe from Asia without the consent of the maritime Powers. 
The Sultan’s Fleet once sunk, two ironclads in the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles would cut off Asia from Europe as effectually 
as a million of soldiers. For that kind of war, the position of 
Constantinople, so formidable in many ways, is as disastrous 
for the Mussulman world as the position of Pekin, in 
Colonel Gordon’s “ Report,” is shown to be disastrous for 
the Chinese. Constantinople can always be reached and 
always shelled, and millions of Turks and Arabs, with all 
their splendid courage and self-devotion, could no more avert 
or delay its fate than millions of fish could arrest the rush of 
the ‘Polyphemus.’ That the Mussulman masses, if they could 
be gathered together, could defend, say, Asia Minor, or Egypt, 
or Tripoli, or Tunis, in a very formidable way, is undoubted, 
but for attack they are as powerless as the hosts of Napoleon 
were after Trafalgar whenever they had to cross an arm of 
the sea. And even for defence they would have great difii- 
culties, difficulties of collection, of concentration, of commis- 
sariat, of military transport, from which their enemies, who are 
able to choose their own point of attack, would be compara- 
tively free. The Mussulman world could hardly fight France, 
and the notion of its fighting Europe could only be seriously 
entertained by those who, like many of the best Mahomme- 
dans, the men of the old school, sincerely believe that God 
is on their side. 

Whether the Khalif, if safe in Constantinople, could not 
make a most dangerous defence of North Africa, is a dif- 
ferent matter. We should say he could. He could arm 
the tribes, send them Arab recruits, lend them officers, 
and perhaps find them a leader like Abd-el-Kadr, who would 
understand how to wage war without fighting pitched battles, 
who would not fear retreat into the Desert, and who would 
leave the enemy nothing but the sands as a prize of victory. 
Such a war might take the French two years, cost 50,000 
men in sick and wounded, and then be only partially success- 
ful. But, then, what would guarantee the Sultan in Constan- 
tinople? Is any European Power going to encounter the risks 
of war with France for his sake? We do not believe it, because 
we do not believe France mad enough to refuse to the only 








Powers seriously and directly interested—Italy and Spain, 
their share in the south coast of the Mediterranean, Yet 
without European aid Constantinople is indefensible againgt 
any first-class European Power, and if it were abandoned, the 
heart of the Ottoman caste, the centre of any conceivable 
Mussulman movement, would at once give way. 

The real danger of France in North Africa, apart from 
Italian and Spanish hostility, which she can buy off, is her 
inability to conciliate her native subjects. The cause of this 
inability, which foiled her in India quite as much as the Eng. 
lish power, is a very puzzling problem in history. One would 
say prima facie that Asiatics would like Frenchmen better than 
Englishmen, and the French put much more effort into the 
work, They use as many white soldiers to hold down Algeria, 
which has not the population of Mysore, as we use to hold down 
all India. They act on the strictest “military” or Jingo 
principles, put soldiers in command, avenge every outrage, are 
always considering “ frontiers,’ “positions,” and milit 
necessities before anything else. Yet the Arabs not only hate 
them, but defy them, and perplex them in a way which seems 
to Anglo-Indians simply inexplicable. If they could trust 
their own native cavalry, as we can trust thé Guides or the 
Ghoorkas, all North Africa would be at their feet ; but at the 
very first grave strain their “ Goums” prove untrustworthy, 
and General Farre, the Minister of War, with an imprudence 
which, considering Continental traditions, is unaccountable, 
formally announces that fact through a speech in the 
Chamber to a listening world! We suppose the truth is, 
the French method of government and the French ideal keep 
up the spirit of militarism in their subjects as well as them- 
selves, while ours extinguish it, till even Sikhs abandon the 
“ baptism of the sword ;” but why that should happen when 
France conciliates all the Europeans she conquers, remains a 
mystery. It is one, however, which greatly retards her pro- 
gress, and if she seriously contemplates either a conquest 
or a partition of North Africa, may land her in a campaign 
without an end. 





JUDGES IN THE APPEAL COURT. 


HE Bill to amend the Acts relating to the Supreme Court 
of Judicature presents one provision which is unques- 
tionably bad sandwiched in among several that are unques- 
tionably good. Every one must feel that the proper place of 
the Master of the Rolls is the Court of Appeal. Now that the 
Three Divisions of the High Court of Justice have been con- 
solidated under the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the 
offices of Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and Lord 
Chief Baron no longer exist, the Mastership of the Rolls is the 
second post among the Judges in both dignity and emolument, 
As such it marks out its holder for the most important work that 
has to be done, and when the choice lies between relieving him 
of his duties as a Judge of First Instance, and appointing another 
Judge in the Appeal Court, the former is obviously the better 
course to take. To make the President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division an ex-officio Judge of Appeal is equally 
a measure of obvious utility. It is expedient that decisions 
given in this Division should be reviewed by Judges who, if 
they are less familiar with a highly technical department of 
jurisprudence, may occasionally bring to its consideration wider 
knowledge of general legal principles. But it is also expedi- 
ent that these Judges should not be deprived of that tech- 
nical aid which the Judge who ordinarily sits in this Division 
is best able to give. The ultimate decision will command the 
more respect, that it has been given after full consideration 
of all that a specially skilled expert has to bring forward in 
support of the judgment given in the Court below. 

When, however, Sir George Jessel has been confined to the 
Appeal Court, and Sir James Hannen introduced into it, there 
still remain two vacancies among the ex-officio Judges. 
To fill these vacancies, Lord Selborne has devised a plan 
which has one merit and any number of demerits. He pro- 
poses that the Judges of the High Court should annually 
meet and elect three of their number to sit as Judges of 
Appeal, whenever the state of business in their own Courts 
allows of it. They are to remain Judges of First Instance, 
but when they happen to have nothing else to do, they will 
have to sit as Judges of Appeal. They will not, of course, 
have much time to spare for their new functions, but as three 
of them will be appointed to do the work formerly done by 
two Judges, who also had other business on their hands, the 
Lord Chancellor hopes that the public will be spared the cost 
of another Judgeship. If his plan is adopted, a distinct 
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if slight saving will be effected, and with this solitary merit 
the Bili must be credited. 

Before, however, the value of this saving can be properly 
estimated, we must consider how the plan will work out. 
In no department of the public service is the distinction 
between judicious and injudicious economy more marked than 
in the Administration of Justice. Cheap justice is a very excel- 
lent thing to aim at, if it means making justice cheap to the 
suitor ; but nothing will more tend to make it costly to the 
suitor inthe long-run, than an attempt to make it cheap as 
regards either the number or the payment of the Judges. To 

y whatever salaries are necessary to obtain the best men for 
the purpose, and to pay them in sufficient numbers to obtain 
as many of the best men as are wanted to do the work, are the 
two main rules that a Government ought to propose to itself 
when dealing with the Judicial Staff. At all times this has 
been true, but just at present it is more true than it has ever 
been before. The ultimate correction of bad law on the Bench 
is new law in Parliament, and of late that has become next 
door to unattainable. If the Court of Final Appeal gives 
judgments which Parliament never intended should be given, 
or shrinks from making those wise applications of old laws to 
modern requirements which mark Judges of great capacity and 
corresponding courage, nothing but a declaratory or amending 
statute can put matters right. What is the chance of carrying 
such a statute through the House of Commons in such a 
Session as the present? If Lord Selborne’s proposal should 
prove to be injurious to the composition of the Appeal Court, 
he will either have thrown fresh duties upon a Legislature 
which is already overburdened with work, or he will have in- 
tensified the mischiefs to which this overburdened condition 
of the Legislature necessarily gives rise. 

It may be assumed, of course, that the new Judges will 
have sufficient leisure during their year of office to get 
through their Appeal business. If they have not, the 
failure of the plan will be too conspicuous to escape notice, 
and its author will have no choice but to introduce a Judica- 
ture Acts Amendment Act Amendment Bill. What is to be 
feared is a less obvious and consequently more mischievous 
break-down,—one that will affect not the speed at which the 
work is done, but the quality of the work itself. Lord 
Selborne described his scheme by an analogy. The new 
Judges of Appeal, he said, will be elected by the Judges of 
the High Court in conclave assembled, just as the Election 
Judges are elected. Where the cases are entirely different, 
analogies are always open to suspicion, and the fact that 
Lord Selborne proposes to apply the same method of selection 
to the composition of the Court of Appeal and to the com- 
position of the Courts for the trial of election petitions, 
suggests a preliminary doubt as to the wisdom of the 
scheme. Any man who is fit to be a Judge at all is 
fit to try an election petition. The most ordinary power of 
estimating the value of evidence is a sufficient equipment for 
the work ; consequently, one arrangement for detailing a cer- 
tain number of the Judges for this particular duty is as satis- 
factory as another. The three senior Judges, or the three 
junior, or the three tallest, or the three who have least to do, 
or the three who have drawn the lowest cards out of a pack, 
would all be perfectly fit for the post. But Judgeships of Appeal 
demand special qualifications, and it is @ priori unlikely that 
a method of appointment which answers very well when special 
qualifications are of no moment, should answer equally well 
when special qualifications are in the highest degree important. 
The most striking feature of Lord Selborne’s proposal is the 
ostentatious indifference which it displays to the possession of 
any special qualifications whatever on the part of the Judges 
elected to serve in the Court of Appeal. Any Judge, the Lord 
Chancellor evidently thinks, will be man enough for that place. 
This is shown by the provision for an annual election. If the Bill 
simply placed three Judgeships of Appeal at the disposal of 
the Judges of the High Court of Justice, it might be open to 
objections on other grounds, but it would not be open to this 
particular objection. The Judges might be bad hands at 
picking out the best men among themselves, but they would 
naturally desire and intend to get the best men. But the 
Provision for annual election seems designed to deprive them 
of the power of choosing the best man more than once. They 
may, indeed, come to a resolution—and if the Bill becomes 
law, it is to be hoped that this is what they will do—to re-elect 
the same Judges every year. But in that case, why give them 
the power of making a fresh choice on each occasion ? The only 
intelligible teason for such an arrangement is the wish that the 
Judges should appoint each year those of their body who are 





likely to have most time to give to Appeal work, which will 
ordinarily be the same thing as appointing those Judges who 
are least liked as Judges of First Instance. But as this 
would be an invidious ground on which to base their choice, 
the Judges, if they decide to carry out the spirit of the Statute, 
will take care to elect different Judges every year. Every 
Judge will have his turn in the Court of Appeal, and no Judge 
will have two turns running, lest his re-election should be 
taken as expressing the censure of the High Court upon the 
Judges who have not been similarly favoured. The Lord 
Chancellor has borrowed an idea from the Secretary of State 
for War, and intends that there shall always be three Judges 
first on the Roster for service in the Court of Appeal. How 
does he propose to secure that they shall be kept perfectly 
equipped for the demands made on them ? 








DR. RADCLIFFE ON DREAMING. 


R. RADCLIFFE, in the July number of the Contemporary 
Review, publishes “ A Speculation about Dreaming,” 

which would better have been called “A Vision of Human 
Nature.” It is true that it starts from a dream in which the 
writer finds himself sitting in a mourning carriage going to the 
funeral of a deceased friend, chatting to that friend himself, who 
expresses his own dislike at the ostentatious grief of funerals, 
and especially his disapproval of the notion that death is 
a proper occasion for lamentation. The figure, after giving 
expression to these views, vanishes from his side, and 
the writer discovers, without any wonder, that that friend 
has been criticising the arrangements for his own funeral, 
and deprecating melancholy over his own death. This gives 
Dr. Radcliffe occasion to doubt whether this and other dreams 
are uniformly the phantoms of the brain that they so often 
appear to us. Sometimes, of course, as Dr. Radcliffe admits, 
they are the mere piecings together of the broken fragments of 
sensation, under the influence of equally fragmentary and 
mutable fancies or feelings. But at other times, Dr. Radcliffe 
suggests that they are excursions of the true mind into that 
infinite world of mind whose centre, and atmosphere, and per- 
vading life is God,—the material or real world, as we are pleased 
to call it, being only one of the forms which spirit for certain pur- 
poses takes upon itself, and to which it is mind, and mind alone, 
that lends any real substance or identity. To substantiate this 
theory of the real activity of the spirit in some dreams, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe surveys the other energies of the mind,—conscience, sym- 
pathy, memory, imagination, reason, volition, faith, and finds in 
all of them evidence of the same great world of mind, not deter- 
mined by matter, but rather forming matter, and impressing on 
its plastic nature the signet of our spiritual origin. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe’s idea evidently is that you can interpret all the phenomena 
of our inward life,—from dreaming, upwards,—better from the 
assumption of a real spiritual world of infinite dimensions in 
which we are dwellers under those peculiar limitations which we 
call corporeal, and which give us a more or less false impression 
of our complete insulation in space and time, than we can 
from the point of view of the physical philosophy. Take, for 
instance, memory. What does memory mean—is it susceptible 
of any meaning at all P—without the assumption of the spiritual 
identity of the man who remembers with the man who had the 
experience which memory reproduces ? Does not memory imply 
that the spiritual being who remembers has entered into the 
life of those whose thoughts or actions, or even whose external 
appearance he remembers, and that he identifies himself with 
that element in these incidents or impressions which has 
taken hold upon him? How can you translate memory 
into physical language? Is the scar of a wound, in any 
intelligible sense, the memory of the wound, until you have 
got a spiritual being to whom the scar, which is, suggests the 
wound which was? How, again, can the perfect passiveness of 
the mind in opening itself to true reason, be explained from the 
physical point of view, unless, indeed, you interpret the 
physical universe as itself embodied reason, as presenting to us, 
in all its lineaments, the principles of that Infinite Reason some 
emanations of which have streamed into our own body and 
brain? And this, of course, is not a physical interpretation 
of reason, but a spiritual interpretation of physical phenomena. 
We entirely agree, of course, with Dr. Radcliffe’s main idea 
that there is no part of man’s nature,—his higher visionary life 
least of all,—which is in any sense intelligible without assuming 
God atthe basis of all physical laws and all physical life. But it is 
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another question to how much of that divine world man possesses 
a regular right, we do not say of entry, but of free access, so long 
as he is connected by the buoy of his corporeal frame with a par- 
ticular locality and a particular series of events. Dr. Radcliffe 
may be quite right, that there are, and have been in all ages, 
dreamers of dreams who saw in their dreams more of the spiritual 
world than they could have seen in their waking hours; that there 
issuchathingasa gain of spiritual liberty when the senses are laid 
to sleep, instead of a loss. When St. Peter saw the vision telling 
him that what God had cleansed he was not permitted to call 
common,—when St. Paul saw in vision the man of Macedonia im- 
ploring him to come over and help the people of Macedonia,—nay, 
when St. John heard in his vision the various messages to the 
Seven Churches which he was to deliver in his Lord’s name, no 
doubt the quiescence of these dreamers’ bodily faculties had 
helped to render their spirits more open to the higher impressions 
which the Divine Mind impressed upon them than they would 
have been in active life; and so far they were in a more 
living spiritual world with their senses quiescent, than they 
would have been with their senses in full activity. And no 
doubt, there are plenty of occasions, from time to time,—though 
occasions relatively very rare,—in every country and every age, 
when the same thing, in a minor sense, is true of more ordinary 
men; when, as Dr. Carpenter, in his interesting book on mental 
physiology, shows, the light of the mind is all the clearer for 
the sleep of at least a large portion of the body ; when problems 
are solved in a state of somnambulism which were beyond the 
mind which solved them in its ordinary state. But so surely as 
this is exceptionally true, so surely is it ordinarily false. For 
tle most part, our dreams are the grotesque records of vagrant 
associations, breaking away without meaning or reason into all 
sorts of misleading tracks, connecting us not with real beings, 
but with stray whiffs and sounds and glimpses of real life, 
piecing together the odds and ends, the rags and tags of ex- 
perience, in the most capricious manner, and introducing us 
neither to the spiritual world nor to the material world, but to 
a disorderly chaos of confused emotions and waifs and strays of 
perception. For the most part, it cannot be denied that the 
sane man must keep his senses vigilant, in order that his 
spirit may be at its highest vigilance too. The spiritual 
realities of life are not usually attained through any 
extra-natural or preternatural exercise of spiritual faculties 
in the paralysis of the bodily faculties, but through the 
highest energy of the bodily faculties,—a highest energy which 
they only attain when they pay due obedience to the control of 
the spirit. We do not deny that now and again, as if in proof 
of the very partial character of the experience of our present 
life, we come across true instances in which the spirit seems 
not only independent of the body, but to have fuller life 
through that independence. But for the most part, it is not so. 
Our highest conscience, our highest imagination, our highest 
sympathy, our highest reason, our highest memory, our highest 
will, and our highest faith are reached, not through the 
abdication of our bodily powers, but through their fullest 
and healthiest activity. In other words, we have not free 
access, in our ordinary condition, to that infinite spititual world 
in which Dr. Radcliffe thinks that spirits wander at their ease. 
We are anchored by our bodies to given and very limited por- 
tions of time and space. Only, in these portions of time and 
space we discern nothing truly, except under due submission to 
spiritual laws, and in the full recognition of spiritual authority. 
When Prospero said what Dr. Radcliffe quotes from the Tempest, 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep,” he was not paying human life a com- 
pliment, but rather smiling at its expense. Prospero explains 
himself, by saying,— 
“ Sir, I am vexed ; 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled ; 
Be not disturbed with mine infirmity.” 

Dreams were not, in Shakespeare's eyes, the types of our per- 
manent life, but the symbols of those ineffectual and temporary 
efforts which end in failure, and which, of the grand pageant they 
promise us, leave “ notarack behind.” And so, though we quite 
agree in the main with Dr. Radcliffe’s spiritual philosophy, we 
regret its special connection with a class of phenomena, the 
normal character of which does not tend to substantiate his 
view, but only to illustrate one of the most important 
exceptions to its validity. , 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF INVISIBILITY. 


if is very natural to scold the Police for not finding Lefroy, 

the man suspected of Mr. Gold’s murder, but we do 
not know that it is very sensible. The police were very 
stupid in letting Lefroy go when he was in their hands, 
but they seem in hunting for him to have been fairly 
energetic. The difficulties in the way of finding a man, 
not very remarkable or separate, after he is once lost in a 
place like London, with the population of a nation and a thon. 
sand exits, must be always great, more especially when he is not 
an habitual criminal, speaks with the cultivated voice, and hag 
very little money. It may seem strange to many readers that 
we should place the want of money to the credit side of the 
fugitive’s chances, but most experienced heads of the police 
would certainly do so. ‘The first impulse of a criminal 
possessed of means is always to leave the country. He 
may know perfectly well that he will be closely pur. 
sued, that if caught he will be surrendered, and that the 
foreign police is more active than our own; but he never 
releases himself from the impression that distance is security, 
that the people he does not know will not know him, and, what 
is much more true, that after a time,a pursuit beyond seas 
must be relaxed. He wants, moreover, distraction from himself, 
and the impulse on him to be doing something is as strong ag 
it is on the police. He rushes, therefore, for the nearest port, 
hoping to get away to America, or Australia, or the Continent, 
and in so doing trebles his own chances of capture. The police 
know the ports as well as their own offices. The agents for 
passenger ships are all known persons, ships can be searched 
more readily than houses, to escape observation in a ship is im* 
possible, and ships when they arrive can be searched again by 
foreign detectives, sure, if they succeed, to find that the capture 
has increased their reputations. A great capture under the 
eyes of Europe is a national credit. They have beaten the 
English Police in shrewdness, and are repaid by that fact alone. 
There are many ports, it is true, in England, and many pase 
senger ships in those ports; but still the work is laid out for 
the pursuers, and the search acquires the definiteness which 
they first of all desire. The police are not hampered by want of 
patience, but by want of definite guidance in their work from 
what they are accustomed to style a “clue.” It is when the 
fugitive is unable to emigrate that the police, if once at fault, 
find their serious labours begin. The fugitive, if, as we have said, 
no habitual criminal, and with little money, is then driven either 
toremain in London, or to commence wandering in the country, 
and in either case, a successful search is not so easy as it looks. 

The habitual criminal is soon taken. He makes, by a kind 
of instinct, for certain places known to his class; they are also 
known to the police; they are searched, and he is captured 
forthwith. If he is not, his existence and his whereabouts are 
known to many persons all more or less criminal, all more or 
less untrustworthy when not implicated, and all more or less 
anxious to make friends with the Police. The criminal class dis- 
like murder cases which rouse the whole country ; they are sorely 
tempted by large rewards, and they know how to give “ informae 
tion” without committing themselves. The habitual criminal 
who commits a murder is, in fact, not so much found 
as given up. The educated fugitive who is not of the 
habitual criminal class, and who stops in London, seeks no such 
lairs; but changing his dress as far as he may, tries to obtain 
a place in which to sleep and eat in any house which takes in two 
or three poor lodgers. There are thousands of these, tens of 
thousands, for half the working-class are lodgers. Their owners 
know little of their tenants, expect them to be out all day, are 
themselves engrossed in work too constant for curiosity, and 
unless their suspicions are specially aroused, notice and desire to 
notice nothing. If they suspect a guest, the police are warned; 
but if they do not, the police hear nothing; and what grounds 
are there usually of suspicion? As a rule, a fugitive is un- 
wounded ; and even if he has a cut or two, such things are very 
common, so common that nearly fifty persons with cuts on 
them are said, in the Gold case, to have been arrested, some of 
them under strangely suspicious circumstances. One or two 


men bore strong resemblances to Lefroy, and one, at least, went 
to a station rather than state his name and address, which, by 
the way, a real criminal would have invented at once. The 
housekeepers see so many people, that they no more sus- 
Once buried in cheap lodgings, the 
He must go out, sometimes; 


pect than cabmen do. 
fugitive is practically lost. 
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pat he is sick, or shams fatigue, he is occupied with writings, 
er he is avoiding creditors, and it is nobody’s business to be 
specially inquisitive. There are hundreds in his apparent posi- 
tion, whatever it may be, for London is a world where every- 
thing repeats itself. The chance of recognition, which seems so 
great, is really very small. The police remember ‘suspicious 
persous, and artists remember everybody; but the majority 
of the hardworked, besides being unobservant, have the greatest 
difficulty in realising a face to themselves from a newspaper 
description, and even from a photograph. They fasten on a detail 
like a cut, or a squint, or a particular colour of the hair, but 
they do not call up the whole face successfully; and are not, 
gs a rule, awakened to suspicion by seeing it, especially if a 
yisible and described peculiarity, like a moustache or a 
gesture, has disappeared. Accident may still betray the 
fugitive, or some one’s unusually observant eyes; but as a 
rule, once within friendly shelter, he is, if he can but keep 
quiet, safe. Who is to suspect that the ordinary-looking man 
walking in the streets of a place like Stratford, with scores of 
others just like him in other streets, is the man for whose 
capture all England is hungering and thirsting ? What is there 
to turn suspicion on him, of all men? ‘The criminals do not 
know him, the policeman on his over-long beat barely notices 
him, the inhabitants do not notice him at all. Ina country 
town half the population would be “ curious ” about him, but 
what is the use of being curious about individuals in London ? 
The very faculty ought to die away, as the savage faculty of 
hearing does, after a few years of civilisation. 

On the other hand, the fugitive may take to the country, and 
then the difficulty of pursuit rises in another shape. The man 
may hide all day, without any serious difficulty. The country 
folk, if they see him, will only take him for a townsman lounging 
about, or a superior tramp, or, at worst, a thief, and will, as a 
rule, make no attempt to interfere with him. They are themselves 
occupied all day, they are not naturally suspicious, and they have 
an extreme dislike to be “mixed up” in any doubtful proceeding. 
The police are few and far between, and little apt to leave the 
high road without special orders. There never was a keener 
hue and cry than that after Mr. Speke, but he walked down 
into Cornwall without impediment, in a carter’s smock, and 
would never have been suspected but for the difference between 
his dress and his manner of speaking, which struck an intelli- 
gent police officer. The grand difficulties of a fugitive in a vil- 
fage are food and shelter. Villagers notice within the village 
itself; little shopkeepers are surprised to see strangers, and 
observe them with interest, and where the houses are close, there 
is none of the latent timidity which would induce many a 
countryman to hesitate before he “ meddled with a murderer.” 
There are bigger people in a village—the constable, the doctor, 
even the parson—who can be warned and consulted, and “ a body 
can go a little out of the usual” without too much fear. It is 
after making purchases that the fugitive is usually caught, or 
‘when beaten down by the impossibility of making them. If, 
however, he has a friend, or a relative, or any one who believes 
his story against that of the newspapers, and will run a very 
trifling risk for him, no risk in fact, so long as he is only sus- 
pected, and not regularly accused, even this difficulty partially 
disappears. A hiding-place is easily found where there is wood 
‘or many sheds, or empty cottages which can be hired, food is 
carried there, and the policeman has no clue to induce him to 
search one place more than another. He may watch and does 
watch all relatives, but his watch on unaccused persons cannot 
be over strict, and he is frequently over-reached. He has not and 
cannot have the patience of the hunted man, and he is, when a 
reward has been offered, necessarily jealous of unofficial, or 
indeed, of any help. He wants to make his capture by himself, 
and therefore loses half the advantage of the numbers he could 
summon to his assistance. Once fairly hidden, say, in a wood, 
with water procurable, and food once in two days, the fugitive 
has every chance of wearing out the severity of pursuit, until 
his friends can either find him a disguise,—the simplest is the 
ordinary smock, in which all peculiarities of figure are lost,—or 
the police have caught an impression either that he has 
escaped, or that he has committed suicide. That period arrived, 
the fugitive plunges into one of the Northern towns, where he 
‘is lost in the stream of applicants for work, and either finds 
employment till he is able to leave the country, or joins the 
criminal class. He is almost always caught in the end, but if 
he can evade the police for twenty-four hours, he may remain 
for months or years a mere grain among the sand. 


MOURNING REFORM. 

O smoke comes without fire to produce it, and, on the 

same principle, it will generally be found that whatever 
cry for reform arises has its origin in the pressure of some real 
grievance upon a portion of the community. Since, therefore, 
suggestions for various reforms in matters connected with 
Death have been started amongst us of late years, and are 
receiving an increasing amount of public support, it seems 
worth while examining into what case is to be made out for the 
proposed innovations. The introduction of basket coffins and of 
cremation, and alterations in burial-grounds, services, and 
funeral adjuncts of all kinds, are discussed from points of view 
religious, social, political, and sentimental; and the particular 
branch of the subject to which we now desire to cail atten- 
tion is that of the Dress of the Mourners. This question 
must be considered as chiefly a feminine one, for three 
reasons. Firstly, because the trouble of putting house- 
holds into black usually falls to the lot of women; secondly, 
because most men are in a chronic state of possessing 
black coats, waistcoats, trousers, and cravats, so that if they 
wish to go into mourning they can do so easily, without the 
bother and expense which it entails upon the more gaily dressed 
sex, for whom it often necessitates an entirely new outfit; and 
thirdly, because in this, as in most social matters, men are freer 
than women to do what they please, without fear of censure. 

In order to make a fair and impartial investigation of the 
subject, all preconceived notions will have to be laidaside. We 
must endeavour to shake off the influences of custom, prejudice, 
and what any one else thinks about it, and to put ourselves as 
nearly as possible in the place of a person who has just heard 
of our Mourning practice for the first time in his life, and is 
contemplating the new idea by the aid only of sober common- 
sense. Expense would probably be the first consideration 
to occur to him. New clothes are expensive, and crape 
is an especially dear and badly-wearing material; and there 
must also be taken into account that deterioration of value 
which the garments in wear at the time of going into 
mourning will have suffered on account of changes in fashion 
before they can be resumed. The natural sequel to this thought 
is to ask whether there is or is not anything about a death to 
make the occasion a peculiarly appropriate one for such out- 
lay ? Officers with nothing but their pay, poor curates, artists, 
authors, struggling clerks, and many others, have not usually 
much of a balance at the bank to enable them to meet extra 
calls, Or if the bread-winner himself should die, and his family 
be thus deprived of their chief means of support, that seems 
hardly a seasonable period for expecting them to add to their 
ordinary expenses. Yet none may omit the customary mourn- 
ing, without rendering themselves liable to be called eccentric, 
or dreadfully poor, or wanting in affection and respect towards 
the deceased relative; and how many men and women are there 
who will brave such accusations as these? So the slender 
hoard is attacked, or debts are incurred; and something neces- 
sary for health or education is sacrificed, in order that tyran- 
nical custom may be conformed to. As Mr. Trollope says in 
Ayala’s Angel, “ Let creditors be ever so unsatisfied, new 
raiment will always be found for mourning families.” 

The trouble that is involved in goiug into mourning is 
the next thought to occur. Patterns must be ordered and 
selected; such matters as shape, make, and fit will demand 
attention; hurry and bustle will prevail, because the conven- 
tional garb of woe has to be got ready by the day of the funeral. 
And here again comes the inquiry whether the occasion is a 
well chosen one for making people worry themselves about 
these concerns? The soul will be still full of the solemnity 
impressed by close contact with the awful and mysterious fact 
of death. It will, perhaps, be in an agony of sorrow, striving 
jealously to remember last words from lips that shall be heard no 
more upon earth. Will it not at that moment crave rather to be 
left to itself, and be let to step aside for a short while from the 
rush of life, than to be compelled to occupy itself about 
materials, fashions, and prices? Is there not cruelty in needlessly 
disturbing the brief breathing-space after which it longs, and 
in insisting on its being fussed with petty details about clothes, 
at the very moment, of all others, when that subject is least 
likely to be congenial to its feelings? We once heard a witty 
and well-known Member of Parliament suggest that people 
should put on mourning for one another during their lives,—and 
there really does seem some sense in the proposal. They would 
then perform their mourning at any time that was most con- 
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venient, when new clothes happened to be wanted, and there 
was leisure and opportunity to procure them; and the plan 
would also have the advantage of enabling every one to see 
with his own eyes to what depth of affliction (as measured by 
crape) he was considered to be entitled. As we write, we fancy 
we can see expectant legatees, clad in new and sombre suits, 
going cheerfully to visit the wealthy relative in whose will 
they hope to be remembered, and saying, “ Do see how awfully 
sorry I’m going to be for you !” 

It appears, therefore, that our present Mourning customs 
impose upon us a great amount of cost and worry, at an 
especially inopportune period. And from this the inquirer 
proceeds to ask what is the reason why the unwelcome expense 
and bother are incurred ? why affliction of mind more than that 
of body should be proclaimed by attire ? why it should be more 
important to associate a particular colour with grief, than 
with rheumatism, biliousness, influenza, or any other illness ? 
Natures, of course, differ widely, and there are some who (pro- 
bably in consequence of having been accustomed from their 
earliest years to regard black as the emblem of death and sad- 
ness) find some amount of relief and comfort in wearing mourn- 
ing when a friend dies, and feel a satisfaction in marking the 
especial event with especial garments. But all are not of this 
way of thinking, and there are many whose inclinations are just 
the reverse. The sort of self-consciousness and strangeness 
of feeling which usually accompany brand-new clothes are dis- 
tasteful to them in a time of trouble, and they wish only to 
go about in whatever they are in the habit of wearing, without 
any fuss or alteration. Sorrow may be none the less true 
and deep because it shrinks from ostentatious parade,— 
from wearing the heart on the sleeve, for daws to peck 
at; it may feel that the inadequacy of outward signs to 
give it expression makes any attempt at doing so a mere 
mockery, and may prefer to conceal itself, as far as possible, 
under its wonted exterior. How can real grief be represented 
fittingly by crape and hatbands? And if no real grief exist, 
then the whole affair is nothing but a miserable exhibition of 
humbug and hypocrisy,—an appeal to the world for sympathy 
and commiseration upon false pretences. What sort of sorrow 
is felt by relatives who say, “ Oh! we must put the children into 
mourning for Uncle So-and-so,—he’s left us something in his 
will;”’ or else, “ I shan't trouble about black for Cousin Such- 
an-one,—he’s left me nothing ;” as the case may be? It would 
be surely more honest for such pretended mourners as these to 
assume signs of rejoicing or woe, according as they do or do 
not find themselves the possessors of fresh riches. Even 
when sorrow is really felt, its intensity and duration will not 
be alike in all cases where the relationship is the same, 
because no two husbands and wives, brothers and _ sisters, 
or other relations, will love one another in exactly the 
same degree; and on this account, there must necessarily be 
something foolish and unreal in a practice which assumes that 
the depth and extent of regret may be reckoned on according to 
nearness of kin. Is grief to be bound by a hard-and-fast rule ? 
to be made to conform to so many inches of black border on 
cards and writing-paper? to be sent to the “ mitigated” and 
“unmitigated ” departments of mourning warehouses, in order 
to express itself correctly in graduated shades of black, grey, or 
violet? More or less of shoppiness and hollowness is almost 
inseparable from the wearing of mourning, according to the 
present custom; yet there is that about Death which is apt to 
put human nature essentially out of tune for all that is artificial 
and sham. 

Again, how can any one who believes in the Resurrection 
reconcile it with his conscience to make everything connected 
with Death, dark, gloomy, and melancholy ? If he has that sure 
confidence which he professes to have as to the departed being 
safe from all future dangers, and having passed to a state of 
bliss far beyond what is attainable upon earth, why does he not 
rejoice in their happiness? Does he think them out of reach 
of sympathy, because out of sight? Or is he too selfish to let 
the thought of their gain outweigh that of his own loss ? 

In 1875,a Mourning Reform Association was started by three 
ladies, and has certainly commended itself to the public mind to 
some extent, seeing that it now numbers four hundred and fifty 
members. It discourages the use of mourning stationery, 
wearing of crape, and putting of children and servants into 
black ; recommends that mourning should be shown by a black 
band round the arm, or by a black scarf; and aims generally at 
minimising mourning. Should any one desire further informa- 











tion on the subject, we have no doubt it would be gladly supplied 
by the Honorary Secretary, Fairfield, Malvern. This reformiga 
matter in which we believe that the assistance of the upper classeg 
would be particularly effective, and that if people of undeni- 
able wealth and position will take it up, they will thereby confer 
a boon on many poor and less influential ones, who fear to incur 
the reproach of poverty, if they should attempt by themselves 
to shake off the burden pressing on them, but who would gladly 
follow in the wake of persons of rank or millionaires, who by 
their circumstances are secured from any danger of such a 
charge. And to conclude with a practical suggestion, we would 
remind every one who wishes well to Mourning Reform that he 
can materially and easily help it on, by stating his views on the 
subject in his will, and requesting his friends to carry them 
out at his decease. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BENCE JONES’S RENTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—TI hope you will let me correct one point that touches me 
in your notice of Father O’Leary’s paper in the Contemporary 
for July. You say that I charged my tenants the highest rents 
obtainable. This is wholly a mistake. No tenant’s rent was 
raised during his life, i.c., he held at the old rent for a term of 
one life, or thirty years. At his death, his son was charged a 
higher rent, but very far from the highest obtainable. The 
price of most kinds of produce—butter, pork, beef, mutton— 
has doubled in the last thirty years. Oats and corn, chiefly 
grown in the district, are thirty per cent. higher. My farms, 
instead of being scattered, are now all compact. Every field is 
accessible by a fair road. I have drained all the wet land. 
Ruinously bad practices have long been stopped, as paring and 
burning, taking frequent corn crops running. Clover and grass 
seeds and some turnips are grown by all, and some guano and 
superphosphate are used by all. The tenants have the use of 
my first-rate short-horn bull, Shropshire sheep, and entire 
horse. Their stock is much bettered. Farmers are now much 
better off for capital and in all respects than when my farms 
were let, and are able to pay a moderately increased rent more 
easily than to pay the old rent formerly. When rent has been 
raised, I have done it myself, with thorough consideration for 
the honest defects of the tenant,—his ignorance, want of skill 
and capital. I have not taken into account that he drank, or 
was an idler, Though it may not seem to signify, now that 
political economy has been banished from the earth, I 
knew, from the tradition of a. bygone age, that rent could 
only be paid out of produce, and that to charge a higher 
rent than the produce from any cause yielded could only end 
in loss. Nominal rent is of no use to anybody. More money, 
with the farm in better conditien, is the only gain to the land- 
owner. Many Irish landowners know this, too. If tenants 
would make good butter instead of bad, employ idle hands in 
pulling docks and thistles and couch out of their crops, and 
sow and gather them, including hay, in due season, it would be 
a greater gain to them than any difference between a low rent 
anda high one. The admitted facts pretty well prove what I 
have said. It is admitted that the former rent of the 1,000 acres 
I farm, and make a large profit from, averaged 17s. per acre. 
With two or three exceptions for specially good land, the rent I 
charge now is 20s. per acre. The cases that have been men- 
tioned of land let at £2 and £3 per acre are of town parks, 
accommodation-land, chiefly let to well-off traders in Clonakilty 
for cows and potatoes. Others let such land for £4 or £5 per acre. 
I have 200 to 300 acres of such land, and two or three tenants 
live on it, who depend partly on town dealing and partly on 
their land. Happily, the land and the tenants are there to be 
seen. I assert that they are better off in all ways, and their 
farms in better condition, than any tenants of an equal number 
of acres anywhere in the county, that I know of, and I invite 
any independent man to judge of them himself. Tor twenty 
years no one has failed, except from drink. If Parliament 
would reduce the outrageous multitude of public-houses (we have 
over forty in Clonakilty, with 3,000 inhabitants) it has passed 
Act after Act to increase, it would lessen evictions more than 
any number of Land Acts can ever do. The fact that I am one of 
those the work of whose life is to be destroyed, and who is to be de- 
prived of a great sum of money I have laid out, may make me no 
fair judge of what you call Irish civilisation, to which we are to 
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coerce 
pe sacrificed. I have had a very close acquaintance with it for 
along time. If it proves to be anything else but backward 
semi-barbarism, of which untruth and dishonesty are the lead- 
ing features, then civilisation must be something very different 
from the high and noble thing some of us believe it to be. It 
may be wise to put a stop to our efforts, and drive us out of the 
country. That is not forme to say. If the Land Bill passes 
in its present form, it is certain such will be its effect. The 
expectation of it has already done so, in part.—I am, Sir, &c., 
July 6th. W. Bence Jonus. 





MR. HATCH’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
(To THS EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 

Si,—In your reviewer's notice of this book, there was one 
gentence which I think, on reflection, he might allow to have 
further bearings than were in his mind when he wrote it. I 
write without the opportunity of referring again to the Spectator, 
but the sentence was of this kind,—“ The two essential ministers 
of Heaven are the Prophet and the Deacon,” the function of the 
one, it was explained, being to declare or preach God’s will, 
that of the other to minister to men’s needs. But if a special 
“ministry” is “essential” for these two functions, both of 
which your reviewer would certainly allow to be functions of 
the whole society or Church and of each of its members, is 
it not also essential for the society’s other function,—the funce- 
tion of worship? We should expect to find, as we do find in 
the passage of Justin Martyr referred to by your reviewer, a 
wpocotos, who does at the head of the society, and for them, 
what it is still the function of all together and of each in their 
degree and way todo. And if we find a ministry essential for 
preaching, for ministering to temporal (and spiritual) wants, 
and for worship, I know not what element we have to seek or 
add, in order to justify the Church’s assertion of a divinely 
appointed ministry in things spiritual. 

The questions how these functions came historically to be 
sorted to the three Orders, or how the particular office of 
apeaBurepos finally took the exact form which we associate with 
it, or whether the xpocoras of Justin Martyr and the xpeeGurepos, 
were originally the same, are surely secondary (Mr. Hatch, 
by-the-bye, admits that the zpeoQvrzg0; had been from the first 
capable of celebrating the Eucharist); as is also the precise way 
in which we present to ourselves the nature and ground of what 
your reviewer seems to consider the necessarily “ pagan” right 
of the minister to pronounce the Church’s message of pardon, 
or to offer her highest act of worship. 

To the solution of the former of these questions, Mr. Hatch’s 
volume is probably a valuable contribution; to the primary 
question which I have indicated, whether there is any divinely- 
ordered Ministry, it will be found, I think, not to contribute at 
all,—and in spite of some appearances to the contrary, was 
perhaps never intended to contribute by its author. The omis- 
sion of almost all the Scriptural evidence in the matter would 
alone unfit it to be a treatise on the general question. 

May I call attention to one passage in the Bampton Lectures 
where, I think, the evidence really points to the view taken in 
the first paragraph of this letter, though the lecturer brings it 
to support a different conclusion? He refers to a sect (of 
Gnostics, I think, but I have not the volume with me) which, 
having no organised charity, had also no ministry, and he con- 
siders this as a negative instance confirming his view of the 
ministry as essentially an almoner class. But when we turn to 
the original passage which he quotes, we find that the sect in 
question had also no sacraments.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Keble Cullege, Oxford. Epwarp S. Tatsor. 





“ CHARITY,” OR “LOVE ?” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Snow’s second letter on this question 
with much interest and sympathy. If a man has actually been 
led by his experience of life, or his study of the history of 
thought, to the conviction that the words “Love is the ful- 
filling of the law” (St. Paul’s words, by the way, and not St. 
John’s), may easily and naturally glide into a “curse on all 
laws but those which love has made,’”’ where love = lust, I can 
well understand his wishing not only that “charity ” had been 
retained by the Revisers of the New Testament in I. Cor., xiii., 
but that the Authorised Version had consistently given, 
“Charity is the fulfilling of the law.” 
I sympathise also with the admirable description which Mr. 
Snow has given us, in words in which I trace the echoes of the 





teaching of one whom we both own as Master, of the genesis 
and nature of the dyarn of St. Paul and St. John, as being 
the reflection of the fatherly love of God, developed into uni- 
versal philanthropy. But, as I] read this description, the ques- 
tion rises up,—Do we habitually speak of a father’s “ charity” 
for his children? Milton’s words, Paradise Lost, iii., 756:— 
“The charities 

Of father, son, and brother,” 
may, of course, be quoted against me; but the plural here 
obviously gives a fresh character to the abstract word, and 
implies the multitude of loving acts in which home affections 
show themselves. I need not say, lastly, that I entirely accept 
the spirit of the question with which Mr. Snow ends his letter, 
“If we gave up every good old word because it had been pro- 
faned, what good word should we keep 2” I only regret that he 
did not put that question to himself, before he charged the 
Revisers with the “ unpardonable ” offence of using the “ good 
old word” of “ love.” 

My chief purpose in now writing, however, is not to reply to 
Mr. Snow, but to correct a misstatement in my previous letter- 
I have said that the Rhemish New Testament of A.D. 1582 was 
the “ first English version” in which “ charity ” took the place 
of “love.” As a matter of fact, Wyclif gives “charity,” both 
there and in 1 John iv., 7-12, though not in Romans xiii., 10, 
and I ought, therefore, to have written “ the first English ver- 
sion of the Reformation period.” Curiously enough, as an 
instance of the way in which one falls into errors of language 
of this kind, I had had Wyclif’s translation before me, and 
made a mental note of the fact, only five minutes before I was 
guilty of the lapsus.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Bickley Vicarage, Kent, July 4th. 


E. H. PLumprre. 


[To THE Epitor oF Tue ‘‘ SpectTaTor.’’) 

Sir,—LT have followed with much interest the discussion in your 
columns on the use of the words charity and love to represent 
the Greek éy2z77 in the New Testament, and refrained hitherto 
from adding a word of my own, as your correspondents seemed 
to urge the arguments of any weight quite sufficiently without 
any interference from me. One point which I regard as of prime 
importance was at last taken up by Dr. Plumptre, viz., that a word 
is required which shall not be an isolated, abstract substantive 
(like virtue), but a derivative from a verb, so as to present the 
emotion in question as an act. This we have in love, the act of 
loving, but not in charity. The Greek has éyzzz, and the verb 
aéyanao. Where the two are used together, as in John ii., 15, 
“Tf any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him,” 
the old Translators were obliged to use the word love; and so 
in Eph. v., 2, “ Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us.” 
Yet in this passage, if the latter clause had not been added, 
they would probably have said, “ Walk in charity,” as they say 
in 1 Cor. xiv., “ Follow after charity.” If, then, love is the 
necessary word when the verb is expressed or implied in con- 
nection with it, surely the same sentiment ought to retain the 
same word in other passages too. 

Dr. Plumptre’s letter was answered last week by one from 
Mr. Snow, expressing with admirable precision the pure and 
lofty sentiment denoted by the Love of God. But while I can- 
not too highly admire its sentiment, I think that in argument 
it fails altogether. Mr. Snow admits that the “mere word 
éyazn is colourless, taking its colour for good or evil from that 
which it clings to.” It is used of the love of the world, as well 
as of that of God. The natural inference would seem to 
be that we should, if possible, translate it by a word of 
equally wide application; and precisely this is the character 
of our word “love.” St. Paul does not hunt up any special and 
peculiar word for what Mr. Snow calls “the supreme, ruling 
affection, by obedience to which alone a man can be righteous, 
or know his God.” And if such a word is not necessary or 
desirable for his Greek hearers, why should it be so for his 
English ones? Mr. Snow’s last paragraph, in which he very 
beautifully compares, or rather identifies, God’s love with the 
tender love of a parent for his children, speaks very strongly 
in the same sense; for who ever speaks of an earthly father’s 
charity to his children? He loves them; whether in prose or 
poetry, no other language is possible; and far from regretting 
the abandonment of charity as a “ good, old word,” I rejoice at 


| the reinstalment of love, as a better, older word. 


I may mention, in conclusion, that as long ago as 1877, before 
anything could be known of the probable course of the Revisers, 
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I considered this question exhaustively, in a paper read toa 
society, but never printed. I was surprised to find how general is 
the use of the words éyaxn and éya7xaw in both Testaments; and 
that when @:aéw takes the place of the other verb, it is an absolute 
synonym, as any one may see from John xxi., 15-17, and xi., 
3, 5, 36; also how indiscriminately the Translators used love 
and charity for éyexn; cf., Romans xiv., 15, with Eph. v., 2; 
Prov. x., 12, with 1 Peter iv., 8; 1 Tim. vi. 11, with 2 Tim. 
li., 22, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 


37 Regent’s Park Road, London. RusseLL MartINnEAv. 








POETRY. 


ee 
A LEGEND. 


THERE went a widow woman from the outskirts of the city, 

Whose lonely sorrow might have moved the stones she trod to 
pity. 

She wandered, weeping through the fields,' by God and man 
forsaken, 

Still calling on a little child the reaper Death had taken. 

When, lo! upon a day she met a white-robed train advancing, 

And brightly on their golden heads their golden crowns were 
glancing. 

Child Jesus led a happy band of little ones a-maying, 

With flowers of spring, and gems of dew, all innocently playing. 

Far from the rest the widow sees, and flies to clasp, her treasure ; 

“ What ails thee, darling, that thou must not take with these 
thy pleasure ?” 

“Oh, mother, little mother mine, behind the rest I tarry, 

For see, how heavy with your tears the pitcher I must carry. 

“‘If you had ceased to weep for me, when Jesus went a-maying, 

I should have been amongst the blest, with little Jesus playing.” 
July 1st. Ewiy PFEIFFER. 





BOOKS. 


nn 
BOOK COLLECTING.* 

Ir is a considerable feat to have written a book for collectors 
which will also interest those who are not collectors, and it is 
one which Mr. Lang may claim to have achieved in the new 
volume of the “ Art-at-Home Series.” In The Library there is 
no attempt to estimate the literary value of books. Mr. Lang 
treats only of such books as, “ apart from their literary value, all 
collectors admit to possess, if not for themselves, then for others 
of the brotherhood, a peculiar preciousness.”’ This “ precious- 
ness’ may lie in their rarity or in their beauty, in their bind- 
ing or in their illustrations, in the people who have printed 
them, or in the people who have at one time or another owned 
them. The point they have in common is that there is some- 
thing about them besides their contents, something which could 
not be equally well enjoyed, even in the most exact of reprints. 
No doubt, this something resolves itself in the end into rarity, 
because the qualities just enumerated can only be had in con- 
junction with rarity. Beauty, whether of type, or paper, or 
binding, implies cost, and costly things are not produced in great 
numbers. Engravings wear out very quickly, and proofs and 
early impressions are soon exhausted. The books of any one 
printer or of any one collector can be but few, in comparison 
with the vast universe of book-buyers over which they are dis- 
tributed. Still, though rarity is the inseparable accident of all 
the books that collectors love, what each loves is usually some- 
thing besides. If everybody cared for rare books as such, and 
was indifferent to the cause of their rarity, a terrible sameness 
would replace the infinite variety which now characterises the 
collector’s world. 

Mr. Lang has wisely done his best to invest collecting with 
human interest, and the man who is least given to hobbies can 
scarcely fail to follow with amusement, if not with sympathy, 
the records of a pursuit that has given so much happiness and 
such keen excitement. There must be something, he will ad- 
mit, in a taste so old and so universal, which was not new in 
medieval Europe, which is not exhausted in modern America. 
What a whiff of the earliest Renaissance there is in the excla- 
mation of the Chancellor of Edward III. !—* Oh, God of gods in 
Zion! what a rushing river of Jey gladdens my heart as often 





* The ‘hiv. By pre ‘too. “With a Chapter on “ Modern English 
Illustrated Books,’’ 2 


by Austin Dobson. London: Macmillan. 1881 











as I have a chance of going to Paris! There the days seem 
always short; there are the goodly collections on the delicate, 
fragrant book-shelves !”” And Paris is still the holy place of book 
collectors. The days when great prizes were to be found on the. 
stalls on the quays are, perhaps, over. The “ Pétissier Frangais,. 
an ill-printed little cookery book of the Elzevirs,” which “ has. 
lately fetched £000 at a sale,” will not again be bought for six 
sous, nor are “six original plays of Moliére, worth perhaps as 
many hundreds of pounds,” often found bound up with Garth’s. 
Dispensary. But there will always be enough chances left to 
keep hope alive in the collector’s breast. Even rare books have 
their ebb and their flood tide, and what has been bought with 
judgment to-day may turn out a greater prize, years hence, 
than any one who has not the collector’s instinct and the cole. 
lector’s eye could have thought possible. It cannot be denied, 
however, that in book collecting, as in every other form of sport,. 
the battle is more and more to the strong. The size of book- 
sellers’ catalogues and the prices set against their contents 
may well appal the humble buyer. But the true collector is not 
selfish. It is a pleasure to him to know that such mighty fish 
still people the waters, though the streams they haunt are closed 
against him. “A collector,” says Mr. Lang, “ walks in the 
London or Paris streets as he does by Tweed or Spey. Manya 
lordly mart of books he passes, like Mr. Quaritch’s, Mr. 
Toovey’s, or M. Fontaine’s, or the shining store of MM. Morgand 
et Fatout, in the Passage des Panoramas. Here I always feel 
like Brassicanus, in the King of Hungary’s collection, ‘non in 
bibliotheca, sed in gremio Jovis;’ ‘not in a library, but in 
paradise.’ ”’ 

But though the great prizes of the collector’s life are 
for those who begin the search with well-stored purses, 
there are lesser prizes still left. Something of the joy of 
those who divide the spoil may be tasted, even when 
the spoil does not come to more than a few shillings. 
For example, a man may find his pleasure in reading the books 
he best loves in editions that do them some justice in the way 
of outward seeming, or in those in which they have been dear 
to another generation of readers. Bacon’s essays or Milton’s 
poems will have a charm for him, as they came from the press 
of Mr. Pickering. Shakespeare, if he does not set much store 
by minute correctness of text, is pleasantest in the old- 
fashioned little octavos of Capell’s edition, which may often 
have been in the hands of the playgoers of the last century,. 
when they prepared themselves for seeing Garrick act. Even 
the books of the day, if they are bought with judgment, may 
make a man a collector, almost without knowing it. “There is 
one sort of men, modest, but not unwise in their generation, 
who buy up the pretty books published in very limited editions 
by French booksellers, like MM. Lemerre and Jonaust. 
Already their reprints of Rochefoucauld’s first edition, of 
Beaumarchais, of La Fontaine, of the lyrics attributed to 
Moliére, and other volumes, are exhausted, and fetch high 
prices in the market.” Our English publishers are apt to make 
their pretty reprints too common by multiplication, else Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s “Parchment Series” might rank with these. 
Sometimes, however, a certain number of books of this kind 
are printed on large paper—Mr. Arnold’s anthologies 
from Wordsworth, Byron, and his own poems are instances— 
and then a few shillings now, and some care in bind- 
ing by-and-by, will lift them above the common herd 
of copies which perish in the using. Those whose taste 
for collecting dates from their acquaintance with Mr. 
Lang’s book, may appropriately secure it in this form. It is 
sad that women should often be so blind to their own interests 
as to discourage their husbands’ passion for books. If they 
were wise, they would see in this innocent yet absorbing pur- 
suit a guarantee for domestic tastes and simple pleasures. 
History would then no longer speak “ of husbands who have had 
to practise the guile of smugglers when they conveyed a new 
purchase across their own frontier;” and married men would 
not be “reduced to collecting Elzevirs, for you cannot 
smuggle a folio volume easily.” It is not to books only 
that this dislike applies. China is supposed to be rather 
a lady’s taste, but we know of a husband who, when- 
ever he brings home a vase or a teacup, inserts it deftly 
among those that already occupy the cabinet or the table, so 
that when his wife lights upon it he may be able, with a 
clear conscience, to say, “Oh, I got that some time ago.” It 
is not all women that can address their lords in the lines quoted 
by Mr. Lang from Madame Fertiault :— 
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‘Le livre a ton esprit . . tant mieux ! 
Heureuse de le voir joyeux, 
Je t’en voudrais . . tout un étage. 
Le livre a ton esprit . . tant mieux! 
Moi, j’ai ton coeur, et sans partage.” 

The incipient collector will probably turn with interest to the 
last chapter of The Library, in which Mr. Austin Dobson relieves 
Mr. Lang, and discourses on “ English Illustrated Books.” It 
is not that this is a specially fertile field, but it has the 
advantage of having been less worked than some others. 
It is not everybody who can hope to buy illuminated manu- 
scripts, or very early printed books, or books printed on vellum, 
or the works of the “Little Masters,’ or the French 
vignettes of the last century. But it is still possible to get 
English illustrated books at prices that are not ruinous, and 
though among the crowd that there already is of them it is 
necessary to buy with caution, it is something to be able to buy 
atall. Of course,a good many people have made this discovery 
already, and the volumes that are really worth cherishing—the 
first editions of the Poems and Italy of Rogers, with Turner’s en- 
gravings; the yet earlier edition of the Poems, with woodcuts 
after Stothard ; Bewick’s inimitable illustrations of animal and 
rural life; the translation of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with Cruik- 
shank’s etchings—have lately risen greatly in value. But the 
young collector can hardly be wrong in buying them at anything 
under the prices affixed to them in the catalogues of the great 
booksellers, for he will probably have to give a good deal more 
for them ten years hence. Evenaclean copy of the first edition 
of Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-glass will some 
day fetch money, for the multitude of editions printed of books 
so popular as these seems to make early copies only more 
valuable. Still, the reward of buying contemporary books on 
the chance of their eventually becoming rare is hardly imme- 
diate enough to satisfy a collector. He will get hints enough, 
however, from Mr. Lang to start him in some direction in which 
the return will be quicker. If his interests lie among books, 
he may, at least, collect books connected with his own favourite 
subjects. “To a student of Molitre,” says Mr. Lang, “it is a 
happy chance to come across La Carte du Royaume des 
Prétieuses, written the year before the comedian brought 
out his famous play, Les Précieuses Ridicules. This geogra- 
phical tract had appeared in the very Iecueil des Pitces 
Choisies, whose authors Magdelon, in the play, was expect- 
ing to entertain, when Mascarilli made his appearance.” 
Almost every great author has in his time given birth to, or 
made interesting, a literature associated directly or indirectly 
with himself, 





THE BROTHERS HUMBOLDT.* 
Ty this small volume, of not three hundred pages, we have a 
most interesting memorial of two great men, the brothers 
Humboldt. Between these brothers there existed through 
life an affectionate intercourse, partaking of that almost 
crystal like brightness which throughout distinguished the 
eminently intellectual force of their natures. The gran- 
deur of these two far-surveying intellects, lonely as they 
seemed—unbent into the simpleness of ordinary humanity, 
under the even warmth of brotherly love. There is something 
deeply pathetic in the unaffected and unbroken sympathy 
wherewith these two powerful men are drawn towards each 
other, while sedulously travelling along divergent orbits, 
in pursuit of their respective explorations in the altitudes 
of metaphysical speculation and scientific observation. No 
more expressive memorial of these eminent brothers could 
have been devised than this publication, due to the appre- 
ciative care of the Humboldt heirs for their illustrious ances- 
tors. The only ground for regret is to be found in its un- 
avoidable incompleteness. The letters are only those of Alex- 
ander; those written in reply by William have not been 
found. Moreover, even Alexander’s letters are fragmentary. 
They are of very different periods, and though more or 
less consecutive, the correspondence yet by no means follows 
the whole course of his life down to the period of his brother’s 
death, in 1835. The collection is, however, prefaced by an 
introduction from the anonymous pen of one described as being 
intimately acquainted with the Humboldts, which is admirable 
for lucid criticism and biographical narrative, and really makes 
of this little volume a book of first-rate value, for any one who 





* Briefe Alexanders von Humboldt, an Seinen Bruder Wilhelm. Herausgegeben 
von der Familie yon Humboldt, in Ottmachau. Stuttgart: Cottasche Buch- 
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would grasp the character and genius of these illustrious 
brothers. 

The circumstances surrounding the early life of the Hum- 
boldts were peculiar. They present a contrast to those against. 
which most of the young men who in that age rose to intel- 
lectual eminence in Germany had to fight their way. The 
Humboldts were of good family, and they were born to 
ample fortune. Possessed of these unusual advantages, they 
were deliberately submitted to intellectual influences calcu- 
lated to stimulate the activity of susceptible minds in the direc- 
tion of ideas floating plentifully in the atmosphere of the learned 
world, but from which men of their order were apt to shrink. 
The spirit of the Great Frederick’s principles pervaded the 
economy of the paternal homestead. Their father had fought 
as a distinguished soldier under that great general, and had 
lived as a member of his household at his Court, becoming im- 
bued with those habits of attention to duty and with those 
tastes for culture which were sharply inculeated by that 
strict disciplinarian and scoffing Freethinker. Left under 
the care of their mother, a woman of superior quali- 
ties, on the father’s death, the brothers were sent to 
Gottingen, then a University containing teachers of great 
eminence, well calculated to stir the minds of eager youths. 
There they learnt to know the caustic and humorous Lich- 
tenberg, and Heyne the classical scholar; and there, too, 
they became acquainted with George Forster, husband to 
the romantic Therese Heyne, himself a humanitarian enthu- 
siast, burning with eloquent and fascinating sympathy for 
the new Gospel which was being then preached upon the ruins 
of the Bastille, and who was, besides, possessed of attractions 
having peculiar interest for Alexander, from having been the 
companion of Cook in his then unparalleled voyages of dis- 
covery. The manner in which the enthusiasm for novelty 
operated on the brothers was not the same. William, the meta- 
physician, proceeded to Paris, to study on the spot the phe- 
nomena of the regeneration of the human race. Alexander, 
on the other hand, accompanied George Forster on a journey 
through the Netherlands to England and France, studying in 
his company the secrets of natural science, and foreshadowing 
in this expedition the impulse which ultimately drove him ta 
explore the great South-American continent. Neither of the 
brothers, however, allowed himself to be carried away, as 
happened with the less steadily-balanced Forster, by sym- 
pathy for liberal maxims, into wild transports of revolutionary 
rapture. It was a capital characteristic of their finely-grained 
and well-set natures never to fall into exaggerations, and yet 
not to be wanting in generous sympathies. The Humboldts 
had not the fibre out of which demogogues and demo- 
crats are made, but they had in their nature that instinc- 
tive aversion to prejudice which is the warrant for abiding 
liberalism of mind. William served his King with true 
Prussian loyalty, but never lent himself as an instrument 
in that wholesale} proscription of Liberalism, even in its 
faintest shade, which came to be regarded as a principle of 
State under the ascendency of the Holy Alliance. He consented 
to serve his King for a while, in posts where he could do so with- 
out compromising his convictions ; and when he found that this 
could no longer be done, he cheerfully withdrew into the retreat 
of his country-seat at Tegel, and gave himself up with pleasure 
to intellectual studies. Alexander, on his return from his distant 
and adventurous explorations, was received with universal dis- 
tinction, and was admitted by his Sovereign to unusual favour. 
Like a true Prussian gentleman, he deemed it a point of duty 
to respond to the call; but though the constant companica 
of the King, he never stooped to the unworthy arts of the cour- 
tier. Throughout the years of political reaction, though often 
the inmate of the Palace, Alexander von Humboldt at no 
time disowned his friends of Liberal principles, and never 
disguised the very heretical opinions he entertained on 
cardinal points from those held by his crowned master and 
patron. And there is another feature in both these brothers 
which demands special notice. They both were conspicuously 
distinguished from all other stars of the first magnitude im 
the firmament of German letters, by the very cosmopolitan 
tone of their refined and accomplished natures. They were 
eminently citizens of the world, in their intellectual tastes and 
habits. William resided long, first in Paris, in the society of 
all that was most distinguished in letters and science, and then 
for years revelled, with the polished zest of an intellectual 
voluptuary, in the beauties of Italy and the classical charms of 
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Rome. Alexander lived in Paris during a yet longer period, 
and acquired such a habit of thinking in French as even to 
write in it many of his letters to his brother. Yet in both 
was this cosmopolitanism strictly confined to the realm of 
letters and thought and science. It gave comprehensiveness to 
their nature, and imparted a peculiar lustre that had a quite 
distinctive brilliancy. The sharp and repellent points of 
angular conformation were polished off by the friction of this 
cosmopolitanism, but yet it never pulverised the native fibre 
at the core of their character. The German sentiment, the 
attachment to the Fatherland in its best form, vibrated strongly 
and truly to the end in the breasts of the two brothers; while by 
the outer world they were often held to be beings wrapped up 
in specific tastes, and coldly indifferent to the interests of their 
own kind. When Alexander, then in Paris, heard it was said 
that he was writing his travels in French, he indignantly denied 
the story. “TI have heard with surprise that in Germany there 
is a report I am getting myself translated into German. Such 
a report comes from malicious minds. I am proud enough of 
my country to write German, even though it be ever so rough.” 
Of William, Schiller wrote to Goethe,—“ Our friend remains in 
the reconstructed Paris, true to his old German nature, and seems 
to have changed nothing but the outer surroundings. It is with 
a certain mode of philosophising and of feeling as with a certain 
mode of religion ; it cuts off from the outer world, and isolates, 
while inwardly intensifying devoutness of heart.” And William 
himself, writing to Goethe in March, 1799, from Paris, where he 
then made a stay of several years’ duration, says :—“ All that 
surrounds me outside of Germany remains, nevertheless, 
strange tome. He who mixes with philosophy and art con- 
tinues more closely attached to his country than another. This 
T have experienced here, in Alexander and myself. Probably I 
liked Paris just as much, and even more, than he; but he 
became much less of a stranger here.” 

The letters given fall into three groups. The first were 
written during the American explorations; the second during 
the years 1819-27, when Alexander’s head-quarters were in 
Paris; and the last were all written during the journey to 
Siberia, undertaken in 1829. The first batch is the least im- 
portant, in regard to points of general interest. Humboldt was 
too much engrossed with the country he was traversing, to 
think of more than description of the strange scenes he had 
been looking upon. It is true that scientific interests constitute 
the groundwork of all his later letters, but they also contain 
many side-reflections, and illustrate in a remarkable manner the 
tender feeling with which Alexander was united to his brother. 
William’s advocacy of representative institutions had caused 
him to be sent into an honourable exile as Minister to London 
by the reactionary influences dominant in Berlin. In disgust 
at the repressive measures due to Metternich’s ascendancy, 
Humboldt threw up this appointment in 1819; but as he was 
personally liked by the King, there was an idea that he might 
yet be called to some high office. Alexander’s feelings on this 
subject were thus expressed :— 

“‘My dear friend, I have but a few moments. I just hear that 
you have left for Berlin, and this gives me great pleasure. So here 
you are, back at home. One ends always where one began. Your 
presence will be most needful, for the measures of rigour which have 
been adopted demand a great deal of reflection. Write me soon, if 
you are to have office. I pray God that you will have nothing to do 
with the Ministry of Police, that is to say, that it may not fall within 
your attributes.” 

When in 1820 the reactionary policy of the French Ministers led 
to demonstrations in the street, Alexander sent the following 
pithy account, not without suggestive words :— 

“There will have been a good deal of exaggeration in the papers 
about the small commencement of popular disturbance we have had 
here, but it was not much, if one does not count the seditious cries, 
which (according to the New European method) the police caused to be 
raised, with the view of luring on those who like this sort of thing. 
Hitherto it is a mere student riot, in which those wearing bourgeois 
dress take little part. The people was sent about its business under 
the Emperor, and is in retirement, like a disgraced Minister. Like 
such a Minister, it is now asked to return to office, but seems dis- 
posed to withstand the lures held out. Will it do soalways? That 
is what one cannot say beforehand, since so much facility has been 
afforded for agitation by the evil-disposed, since there has been 
talk in the Chambers that the emigrants must have compensation. 1 
said a year ago this country would continue quiet until one was so 
imprudent as to touch the electoral law. ‘This is the most delicate 
attempt that can be made, when already things are not well settled. 
Add thereto that the same Ministers strove to abolish the law which 
they had sung the praises of, as the Palladium of public tranquillity. 
Even M. Cuvier was fetched from the Zoological Garden to defend the 
new law, for the reason that he had defended the old one.” 








In 1822, Alexander was unable to excuse himself from attending 
on his Sovereign as a companion and kind of superior cicerone, 
on a tour through Italy, aiter the Congress of Verona, at which 
he was likewise present. His description of this assembly is 
marked by sly touches of satire :— 

‘*My dear and dearest brother, I come this moment from the 
Giusti Garden, where, with all the Sovereigns, we were gathered, to 
await the King and Queen of Sardinia. These solemn entries of 
monarchs through hedges of bayonets are the one show the Congress 
offers. .... . In the evening, the Diplomatists meet at Madame de 
Lieven’s, who charged me to say ‘that she still every day beweeps 
your absence in London.’ It seems to me this grief, combined with 
politics, has made her thin. As I am caged from eight in the morning 
till after supper at eleven, I go there often very late. Prince Metter- 
nich is the intimate friend of this society; also I have learnt there 
how to make maccaroni, how the Lazzaroni rid themselves of vermin, 
and many other things equally instructive. ..... On the 5th, we 
are to start for Ancona and Rome. Niebuhr writes long letters, 
full of advice ; Bertholdi gives himself much movement. Neither of 
them will please. ..... I see, by your last letter, that you are 
absolutely of the same opinion as myself about the post filled by 
Goltz [the Paris Embassy, to which there was talk that William was 
to be named]. I have good reason for believing that here it has been 
debated whether you would accept. The Chancellor [ Hardenberg 
did not speak to me of this. I do not have it officially, but I am not 
the less confident of it. My principle is to let things come, and to 
obstruct nothing. I have not said that I perceived almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in your position, that in your place I would 
decline, that sacrifices are made willingly when great advantages 
would result to the State, that a post which Goltz was able to fill to 
the satisfaction of the Foreign Minister could not be one difficult to 
occupy, that you had left London in order no longer to be out of Ger- 
many, that it was not agreeable to be at a Court where Goltz had 
supplanted you—a Court which had protested against you in 
an indirect manner—that the fury of pelitical passions made at 
the present moment the Paris post much.more disagreeable than the 
London one you had left of yourown accord. .... . All this I gave 
merely as my own view, so that your refusal (should the offer be 
made and declined) might not be attributed to a fit of peevishness. 
You know how happy I shonld be to find myself once again for some 
time in the same place with you, but I am too well acquainted with 
the social state of Paris, not to know that there is nothing to be 
gained in accepting. Answer me a few words on the subject, my 
dearest, dearest, friend; though I believe all letters, even those 
coming by messenger, are opened in Germany, ove may always ex- 
press oneself with frankness in respect of an offer which, if made, 
would be so with kindly intentions.” 

Here we must take leave, inviting the reader to turn himself 
to the pages of this interesting publication. The letters written 
during the journey in Russia will particularly repay perusal, 
both in respect of what is narrated by Humboldt of his personal 
intercourse with the highest personages in the Empire, and in 
respect of much in these letters, written at a time when William 
had been greatly afflicted by heavy domestic bereavement, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the affectionate feelings which 
united these two illustrious brothers. 


A NOVEL OF THE TIME.* 
Natauie Linn, a beautiful Hungarian girl, is the heroine of Mr. 
Black’s novel. In soul, as well as in person, she is worthy of 
the position awarded her in the story. In her all the interest 
centres, and it is only by the degree of their relationship to her 
that we estimate the characters who play a more or less im- 
portant part in these pages. Natalie, the daughter of a man 
who is the principal agent in England of a Revolutionary 
Society, is about eighteen years old; but young though she be, 
she is acquainted with most of the countries and languages of 
Europe. Her political ardour and aspirations have not lessened 
her pure womanliness. If she is strong and brave, she is also 
gentle, and her accomplishments, like her virtues, have no 
masculine taint. ‘Then her beauty is exquisite. She has a 
tall figure, a beautifully formed bust, a slender waist, 
and a noble carriage. ‘Perhaps the face, with its intel- 
lectual forehead, and the proud and firmly-cut mouth, 
was a trifle too calm and self-reliant for a young girl; 
but all the softness of expression that was wanted, all the 
gentle and gracious timidity that we associate with maiden- 
hood, lay in the large and dark and lustrous eyes.” Natalie, 
who has “ the air and bearing of a queen,” has a lovely voice, 
and plays exquisitely on the zither; she dresses in perfect taste, 
and neglects none of the graces of life; not to these, however, 
is her heart given. She believes in her father and his cause, 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice is strong within her. Enthusias- 
tic and passionate, Natalie finds something in the nature of 
Englishmen that jars upon her feelings. “ ‘They are rich and 
brave,” she says, “but they have no sympathy. All their 
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fighting for their own liberty is over and gone; they cannot 
believe there is any oppression now anywhere; and they think 
that those who wish to help the sufferers of the world are only 
discontented and fanatic, a trouble, an annoyance. And they are 
hard with the poor people and the weak ; they think it is wrong 
that you have done wrong, if you are not well off and strong, 
like themselves.” The young girl knows nothing of the secrets 
of the “ Society of the Seven Stars” to which her father be- 
longs, but her belief in the justice of its purpose is unbounded, 
and her faith or her beauty, or both combined, make a convert 
of a shrewd and wealthy Englishman. George Brand, the hero, 
is represented at the outset as leading the idle, selfish, but not 
immoral life, of a man about town. He does not know what to 
do with his wealth or with his time, and when his friend, Lord 
Evelyn, betrays to him his interest in Lind and the organisa- 
tion with which he is connected, “for the defence of the 
oppressed, the protection of the weak, and the vindication of 
the injured throughout the globe,” Brand smiles at his 
enthusiasm, and terms Lind and his associates “a parcel of 
miserable Leicester-Square conspirators.” But George Brand 
sees Natalie, gazes into her brave eyes, listens to her sweet 
voice, and with his eyes as open as love will allow them 
to be, joins the so-called conspirators himself. This is a 
transformation indeed; but what is not possible in fiction, 
and on the stage? Brand’s instinct tells him to mistrust 
Lind, but it tells him also, and truly, that he can safely trust 
Lind’s daughter, and for her sake he is willing to bind himself 
to a society which exacts the most unqualified obedience from 
its members. Natalie, unfortunately, knows nothing but what 
is good of the organisation ; that it would shrink from no evil 
deed to carry out its ends was unknown to her, and unknown 
also to Brand. So the young man, who is supposed to be as 
conscientious as he is shrewd, pledges himself to absolute 
obedience and inviolable secrecy, and in the end, through Lind’s 
treachery, is required to act the part of an assassin. He 
accepts his commission with much grief indeed, but without 
hesitation, forgetting that, if it be a sin to swear unto a 
sin, it is “greater sin to keep a sinful oath.” That a 
man of Brand’s sound sense and knowledge of the world 
should have suffered himself to get into such a position is, 
indeed, incredible, but it must be allowed, for the pur- 
poses of the novelist. Granting that this act of Brand's 
were possible, the rest of the tale hangs consistently 
together, and the interest is admirably sustained. 
does not, like Madcap Violet, close sadly, although there is 
much of sadness in it, and the darkest pages of the tale have 
their gloom relieved by the bright descriptive passages, which 
Mr. Black knows so well how to use effectively. Wordsworth’s 
noble sonnet, written in the early morning on Westminster 
Bridge, is scarcely more vivid and impressive than a similar 
description of the break of day in London given by Mr. Black 
in prose. Brand, aftera night of mental torture, looks out 
from his windows on the Embankment and the Thames :— 

“ Somchow or other, he ceased these restless pacings of his, and 
was attracted to the window, though he gazed but absently on the 
slow change taking place outside,—the world-old wonder of the new 
day rising in the east. Up into that steely-grey glides a soft and 
luminous saffron-brown ; it spreads and widens; against it the far 
dome of St. Paul’s becomes a beautiful velvet-purple. A planet that 
had been golden when in the dusk near the horizon has now sailed up 
into the higher heaven, and shines a clear, silver point. Aud now,— 
listen !—the bushed and muffled sound in the silence—the great 
city is awakening from its sleep. There is the bark of a dog, the 
rumble of a cart is heard, and still the saffron-red spreads and kindles 
in the east, and the dome of St. Paul’s is richer ‘in hue than ever; 
the river, between the black-grey bridges shines now with a cold 
light, and the gas-lamps have grown pale. And then the final flood 
of glory wells up in the eastern skies, and all around him the higher 
buildings catch here and there a swift golden gleam; the sunrise is 


declared ; there is a new day born, for the sons and the daughters of 
men.” 


fa ‘ 
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And here is an equally lovely picture of a bright autumnal 
morning in the great city :— 

“This was an October morning in the waning of the year; and yet 
80 bright, and clear, and fresh was it even in the middle of London, 
that one could have imagined the Spring had returned. .... . The 
world was full of a soft, diffused light, from the pale clouds sailing 
across the blue to the sheets of silver widening out on the broad 
bosom of the Thames; but here and there the sun caught some 
shining surface—the lip of a marble fountain, the glass of a lamp on 
the Embankment, or the harness of some merchant-prince’s horses 
prancing into town—and these were sharp, jewel-like gleams, amid 
the vague, general radiance. The air was sweet and clear; the white 
steam blown from the engines on Hungerford Bridge showed that the 
wind was westerly. Two lovers walked below, in the Nmbankment 
Gardens, probably listening but little to the murmur of the great 





city around them. Surely the Spring had come again ; and youth and 
love and hope.” 

These descriptive passages are not confined to England, for the 
novelist carries his readers to Naples and to Venice, and as he 
does so, they will feel the wind of the warm South blowing upon 
their faces. 

It will be seen that Mr. Black has broken fresh ground in this 
novel, and it may be questioned whether he has grappled 
altogether successfully with a subject so unlike any he has 
hitherto attempted. His agents of a revolution which is to 
transform society have just a suspicion of unreality about them, 
and it seems probable that the writer’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject is not more extensive than the requirements of his novel 
demanded. The novel, which is eminently readable, must be 
accepted with these drawbacks. We have been careful not to 
spoil the reader’s pleasure by any revelation of the plot, and 
we have said nothing of the subordinate characters. These, 
with the exception of Natalie’s little maid Anneli, and her 
devoted friend Calabressa, have no very distinct individuality ; 
but they act their parts well, and are essential to the pro- 
gress of the narrative. There is, indeed, nothing superfluous 
in the story,.and the way in which the details and accessories 
promote the action of the drama shows the hand of a practised 
novelist. 

A word may be said in conclusion with reference to the man- 
nerism of the writer. Mr. Black’s style is generally good, and 
sometimes beautiful, but his use of adjectives is often open to 
objection. Of some, and especially of the word “ proud,” he 
seems inordinately fond. His use of this term, in every con- 
ceivable combination and, whenever he undertakes to describe 
his heroine, is at once ludicrous and wearisome. In every 
chapter we read of Natalie’s proud eyes and proud mouth, of 
the proud ring of her voice, of her proud courage and proud 
bearing. The fault is not one of great consequence, but Mr. 
Black is so good a writer, that it is a pity he should injure his 
style by a defect like this. 





LANGE’S HISTORY OF MATERIALISM.—VOL. IL.* 
Morr than three years ago we noticed the first volume 
of the English translation of this very important work. 
The second volume has recently appeared, having been 
delayed by the illness of its able translator,—a delay to 
be regretted, no doubt, but less so in the case of a book of 
this nature, which is really a work for all time, than in that 
of more ephemeral publications. In our observations on 
the first volume, we remarked that Lange had nowhere very 
explicitly defined the materialism whose history he was writing, 
but dealt rather with a stream of tendency than with positive 
dogma. The same observation will be found to apply to the 
contents of the volume now before us, though, here and there, 
we have hints from which we may gather, with tolerable accuracy, 
what that stream of tendency implies, and, still more, what it 
excludes. Though subject to many modifications in the 
progress of human speculation, and to many aberrations 
from what Professor Lange considered its pure type, 
it may be described as that department of thought which 
deals with the facts revealed to us through the external 
senses, under the light of such laws of thought as are 
necessary and universal, and which are, whether they 
represent objective realities or not, the inevitable result of 
our organisation, and therefore form a part of that very frame 
of things which it is the object of a true Materialism to investi- 
gate. His monism is obvious, but the word “ Materialism ”’ is 
used by him not so much in contradistinction to that Dualism 
which separates spirit from matter as a distinct entity, as in 
opposition to Idealism,—that region of thought which includes 
the notions of the Good, the Beautiful, the Teleological. The 
value of the Idealistic half of human thought is so far acknow- 
ledged by Lange, that he frequently seems to lay himself open 
to the charge of vacillation, of blowing hot and cold 
alternately on what, by the general tenour of his work, 
he would appear to look upon as the only legitimate 
path. The historical nature of the book, however, must 
be kept in view, and we must remember that its object is 
to estimate the less importance of different lines of specula- 
tion, than to trace the thread of the special and most 
definite of those lines through the evolution of thought and 


* History of Materialism, and Criticism of its Present Importance. By Frederick 
Albert Lange, late Professor of Philosophy in the Universities of Ziirich and 
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knowledge in the course of the centuries of civilisation. So 
closely connected, however, are these different phases, that the 
work is really an elaborate and critical historical record of 
the methodism and tone of philosophy in its widest sense. 

The first volume carried us through the forms of materialistic 
thought in the classical age from Democritus downwards, 
through the medieval reign of Aristotelianism, to the regenera- 
tion of scientific thought in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and the times of Bacon, Descartes, Gassendi, and Hobbes, down 
to the sensationalism of Locke and Toland. In the volume 
now before us, the author naturally turns away from Eng- 
land, and devotes his history more to the growth of Mate- 
zialism in France and Germany, concluding his first “ book” 
at the period preceding the general spread of Kantism. 
Much clear analysis is devoted to Voltaire and Diderot, neither 
of whom certainly was a materialist in the stricter sense of the 
word ; and a long chapter is entirely devoted to La Mettrie, the 
author of those once well-known books, L’ Homme Machine and 
the Natural History of the Soul. La Mettrie was in reality the 
earliest of the French Materialists, and one of the most extreme, 
holding feeling and thought to be properties of matter, not 
concerning himself with Theism, or Atheism, or a future lite, 
and, along with his Materialistic philosophy, teaching certain 
profoundly disgusting ethical theories in regard io sensuality. 

Von Holbach—the System of Nature—naturally succeeds the 
consideration of La Mettrie. Holbach was a true Materialist 
in the strictest sense, and was violently attacked by Voltaire on 
quasi-idealistic grounds. The following quotation will convey 
somewhat the views of Lange on the relation of Materialism 
to the ideas of right and wrong, order and disorder, beauty and 
ugliness, and their objectivity. The remarks are made ad propos 
of Holbach’s chapter on “Order” and Voltaire’s criticism 
upon it :— 

pa cepa be “We will only point out that the Materialists, in their 

victorious demonstration of the uniformity of Nature, confine them- 
selves to this range of ideas with a one-sidedness that seriously 
hinders the due appreciation of the intellectual life, in so far as 
merely human ideas play a legitimate part in it. Because the critical 
understanding refuses the title of objectivity claimed for the ideas of 
teleology, of intelligence in Nature, of order and disorder, and so on, 
it too easily results that the value of these ideas to mankind is too 
much depreciated, even when they are not wholly rejected. Holbach, 
it is true, recognises a certain justification for these ideas; man may 
avail himself of these, if he is not enslaved by them, and if he knows 
that he has to do, not with objective things, but with inadequate con- 
ceptions of them. But that such ideas, although in no way answering 
to the things themselves, must in extensive spheres of life not only 
be suffered as convenient and harmless habits of childhood, but that 
they belong, in spite of, nay, perhaps because of, their birth in the mind 
of man, to the noblest treasures of mankind, and can afford him a 
felicity which nothing can replace,—these are considerations far re- 
moved from the Materialist; and they are indeed removed from him, 
not because they would be inconsistent with his system, but because 
the modes of thought engendered in him through struggle and labour 
carry him away from this aspect of human life.” 
Holbach, who was certainly the most bold and outspoken 
atheist who had yet appeared, was almost insensible to the 
charms of Poetry and Art. In him appeared in excess the 
preponderance of the critical over the creative faculty, in the 
struggle between these two forces which is ever going on. He 
devoted his whole energies to the destruction of idealism and 
spiritualism in every shape, und was, by his own confession, 
only in difficulty when he encountered the extreme Spiritualism 
of Berkeley, whose system struck him as being, though absurd, 
more logically coherent than the Cartesian and Leibnitzian 
speculations which he had attacked, and, therefore, more difficult 
to overthrow. There is much acuteness in the remarks which 
our author makes on the want of “ historical sense” in Holbach, 
who is in this matter, as well as others, typical of the thinkers 
of the eighteenth century. 

The reaction against Materialism in Germany, which Lange 
traces in its early beginnings to the Dualism and pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz, was naturally coincident with that literary 
zesthetic activity which, from Klopstock and Lessing down to 
Schiller and Goethe, characterised the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, in that country at least, however prosaic 
the same period may seem to have been in England. Spinoza is 
slightly touched upon in the book, but that Lange felt a certain 
lurking sympathy with Spinozism is curiously apparent in his 
remarks on a saying of Lichtenberg, that “if the world continues 
to exist for countless numbers of years, the universal religion 
will be a purified Spinozism. Reason leads to nothing else, 
and it is impossible that it should.” In this remark, Lichten- 
berg, in common with Goethe, certainly did not look on the 
Pantheistic God as merged or practically annihilated in 





Nature, or on the system as absolutely incompatible with his 
Personality. The purification of Spinozism was to con- 
sist mainly of the elimination of its mathematical ele. 
ment. Goethe’s youthful judgment of Holbach’s System of 
Nature, as reported in the Wahrheit und Dichtung, illustrates 
the literary reaction against Materialism. 

The first chapter of the second book of this work is devoted 
to the all-important subject of Kant, and the relation of his 
philosophy to Materialism. The author justifies the large space 
thus occupied by Kant by the fact of a slight reaction towards 
Kantism which he thought had recently taken place in Ger- 
many, at the time when this edition appeared. He looks upon 
the whole of Kant’s philosophy as having been dominated 
by that of Hume and as its natural outgrowth, an idea 
which may seem strange to some; but Lange certainly 
succeeds in showing how diligent a student of the Scottish 
sceptical philosophy Kant was, and how the antagonism of 
his own views—on the nature, for example, of cause and effect 
to those of Hume—had the effect of developing those views, and 
led to the whole of his doctrine of the Categories, and indeed to 
the whole Critick of Pure Reason. Into Lange’s elabor- 
ate discussion of the Categories, and his more brief 
consideration of the “ideas” of Kant, the limits of our 
space forbid us to enter. We shall only remark that we 
think it would not be difficult to show that our author 
differed much less from Kant than he himself supposed 
in many most important points,—as, for example, the true 
nature of causality. The whole discussion is intensely interest- 
ing, not only in its analysis of the Kantian philosophy and its 
relation to empiricism, but also in regard to its influence on 
general culture, and on those regions of thought which lie 
apart from exact knowledge, “and cannot be regarded as a 
capricous playing of talent and fancy with empty imaginations 
for amusement, but a necessary offspring of the soul, arising 
from the deepest life-roots of the race, and a complete counter- 
balance to the pessimism which springs from an exclusive 
acquaintance with reality.” 

The following words, with which his discussion of Kant is 
concluded, are characteristic of Lange, and a key to his whole 
philosophy :— 

“No thought is so calculated to reconcile poesy and science as the 

thought that all our ‘ reality,’ without prejudice to its strict connec- 
tion, undisturbed by any caprice, is only appearance. Yet this truth 
remains for science, that the ‘ thing in itself’ is a mere limitative idea. 
Every attempt to turn its negative meaning into a positive one leads 
us undeniably into the sphere of poesy, and only what endures when 
measured by the standard of poetic purity and nobleness can claim to 
serve as instruction in the ideal.” 
Lange gets out of his difficulties by relegating to the sphere of 
Poesy—that unhappy word—all those elements of human 
interest, the importance and persistence of which he cannot 
deny, but whose relation to the objective he considers un- 
certain, much as Kant sent them to the region of the “ prac- 
tical” reason. 

From the time of Kant down to the immediate past, Lange 
finds the thread of Materialism broken in Germany. Pantheistic 
thought, accompanied by a brilliant outburst of imaginative 
literature, predominated until very recent times, when the 
march of physical science, often without conscious philoso- 
phical speculation, has again encouraged that tone of 
mind which tends to Materialism. As might be expected, 
Hegelianism and its cognate schools are treated briefly, and 
with scant respect. Lange, however, shows, in the following 
somewhat quaint sentences a true appreciation of the natural 
tendency of the German mind :— 

“ Germany can never entirely surrender itself to this Materialism. 
The old, creative impulse will not rest; the efforts for the unity of 
the Fatherland might for a season be forgotten, but not those for the 
unity of the Reason. This architectonic lies closer to our hearts than 
the architecture of our medizval cathedrals. And if the specially- 
privileged architectress sleeps, meanwhile other trades assert the 
freedom of commerce, and chemists and physiologists seize the trowel 
of metaphysic. Germany is the only country in the world where 
the apothecary cannot make up a prescription without being con- 
scious of the relation of his activity to the constitution of the 
Universe.” 

The two remaining chapters of this volume deal with the 
mutual interaction of physical science and Materialism. They 
are deeply interesting and very important,—the first being 
entitled, “‘ Materialism and Exact Research ;”’ while the second, 
called “ Force and Matter,’ contains a considerable amount of 
detail, relating to the atomic and molecular hypotheses which now 
so completely pervade scientific thought. The relevancy of much 
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of this chapter, however (though important as representing the 
hypothetical helps required by physical science) to the history of 
philosophy, whether Materialistic or more general, we at present 
fail to see. We shall revert to this portion of the work when 
we are called upon to notice the concluding volume, the trans- 
lation of which, we trust, will not be long delayed. In it 
will appear the remainder of Lange’s analysis of the connection 
of the type of speculation of which he writes with the Natural 
Sciences, and, what to us will prove still more attractive, his 
views on “ Man and the Soul,” and “ Morality and Religion.” In 
the present notice, we have only attempted a rough sketch of 
the contents of the volume under consideration. On the appear- 
ance of the next, we shall be better able to appreciate and 
discuss the philosophy of Lange as a whole. 





THE ARYAN VILLAGE IN INDIA* 
READABLE books upon native Indian society are not so common 
that we should hesitate to call the attention of our readers to 
the volume in which Sir John Phear has published the result 
of much careful observation and inquiry concerning the social 
and proprietary condition of Bengal and Ceylon, and to which 
he has appended an ingenious and striking analysis of the 
evolution of the ancient “vill” or village system, as the 
important factor in Aryan civilisation. The means for 
investigation afforded him by his position as a Puisne 
Judge at Calcutta, and afterwards as Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, give an authoritative value to his statements when- 
ever he touches the legal side of his subject; but the book 
fairly claims consideration apart from any value which may be 
so assigned to it. Of the qualifications necessary for deal- 
ing with unfamiliar systems of rural economy he has, in a 
marked degree, one of the most important,—he is able to see 
not merely the outside features of rural life, but the relation 
which the external aspect of the Indian village, its homesteads, 
and its paddy-fields, its buying and selling, and its means of 
communication, have to the laws and customs which govern it, 
and to the social structure of which it is a part. It is true that, 
as to Bengal atany rate, it is only in so far as the village affords a 
sort of unit for economic purposes that the original village system, 
characteristic of all Aryan peoples, can be said now to have a 
Aefinite practical existence. Nevertheless, the Bengali and 
Singhalese villagers are the local successors, as they are often 
the lineal descendants, of those village communities whose cus- 
toms constitute the earliest forms of landholding and agriculture 
known to historical research. The life of the village community 
in India, as in Europe, may have almost departed from it. But 
of its body more than fragments yet remain, for it is still 
possible to trace its form and outline. 

The reader, then, who turns to these pages for a fresh and 
thoughtful description of the notions of property now prevailing 
amongst the teeming population of Bengal, or of the form of 
landholding to be found in Ceylon, will not be disappointed. 
But if he reads them in the light thrown upon the village 
organisation by the author’s concluding essay, or by the labours 
of Maine, Von Maurer, and others, he will find much more than 
this. Recalling the characteristics of the typical Aryan village, 
he will remember that it was a self-governing agricultural 
society, cultivating on common principles the soil which it 
occupied; that it was, before all things, redolent of custom, 
regulating all its affairs solely by an instinct of compliance 
with tradition, and looking, as occasion arose, to the vil- 
lage headman or the village council to declare the custom 
and apply it. It was, indeed, almost destitute of the 
idea either of law or of contract, in any modern sense 
of those terms. Maintaining sometimes the theory of a 
community of blood between its original members, it thus 
suggested that it was but one step removed from the patriarchal 
family ; and finally, knowing of no right of real property other 
than a personal right to cultivate a part of the village land, it 
carries us back to a time before positive property in land had 
any existence at all. Following Sir John Phear’s description, 
we here come upon many of the features of the original village. 
In Ceylon, for instance, the common system of cultivation, and 
the retention by the community of a claim to control over the 
whole arable area—a claim superior in theory to the personal 
right of the cultivator—are still kept alive, by the necessity 
for irrigating the whole area at fixed intervals from the 
village tank, and for redividing it amongst the villagers in 
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seasons in which drought allows only part of it to be cul- 
tivated. So it may be observed, in the case of the Teutonic 
form of the Aryan village, the same system was kept alive 
even in this country, until within the time of living memory, 
from totally different causes. For the “common fields” and 
“ shifting severalties,’ so well known to our Inclosure Com- 
missioners, and scarcely yet extinct, have been shown to be sur- 
vivals of the practice of the village—the vitality of the regulated 
and common method of cultivation distinctive of the “com- 
mon field” system having been due not simply to the tenacity 
with which usages once established cling to the soil, but to the 
actual exigencies of farming, when the “ three-course rotation ” 
was universal, the land was uninclosed, and each farmer had 
stock to turn out after harvest or on his green crops or fallows. 
Again referring to the typical village, we find the village head- 
man represented in Bengal by the mandal (and there often 
associated with a panchayat, or village council), in Ceylon by 
the vel vidane, still acting for the village wherever its collective 
voice is to be declared, and having an authority to intervene in 
the settlement of village disputes. A yet clearer mark of the 
antiquity of the Indian village is to be found in the frequent 
settlement of the commonest transactions of life by reference to 
customary standards, which exclude any element of bargaining. 
Hereditary blacksmiths and carpenters having a right to be 
employed by the village at a customary rate of payment, take 
us back to the time when the village was not only self-governing, 
but self-sufficing, and looked to and rewarded its own members 
for the supply of all its needs. 


Sir John Phear is of opinion that the idea of absolute and 
saleable property in land is not to be found in Hindu 
law. Undoubtedly personal usufruct, as opposed to alienable 
property, was the idea characteristic of the village system. 
In England, the village groups resolved themselves, even before 
the feudal period, into the manorial system, which was the 
immediate parent of our rights of private property in land. 
In India no such change took place, the village remained the 
unit, and its economy allowed no room for the idea of absolute 
property. To understand how that idea arose and is now 
growing in India, it is needful to recollect the tributary relation 
towards chieftains, over-lords, or superiors of some kind or other, 
which had been generally assumed by the Indian villages 
long before the time of our administration. English officials, 
bringing with them the legal conceptions proper to a more 
advanced civilisation, and having to select from over-lords or 
tributaries some persons who should be responsible for the land 
revenue—necessarily the principal form taken by Government 
demands in India—had to invest the persons so selected with 
positive proprietary rights corresponding to their liabilities ; 
and according to the different methods of selection adopted, has 
the idea of absolute ownership tended to associate itself with 
the interest of one class or another, or been prevented from 
establishing itself at all. In fact, the controlling element in the 
progress of Indian society is to be found in the settlement of 
the land revenue. In some districts, the village community is 
settled with through its representative Council of Elders, and 
new elements of permanence have thus been imparted to that 
institution. In others, we find the community dissolved, or 
dissolving, and one form of settlement resulting, as in Bombay, 
in the ryotwar system of individual peasant-proprietorships ; 
another in the ownership of a landed aristocracy, with almost 
absolute control, which appears to prevail in Oude; whilst 
between these two, are all the intermediate systems in which 
the ownership is divided between the over-lords and cultivators. 

In Bengal, with which Sir John Phear is principally con- 
cerned, the confusion which has resulted from an intermediate 
plan of the kind last mentioned is plainly traceable to the con- 
ditions under which it has been applied. The object of the 
famous Permanent Settlement by Lord Cornwallis was, as 
is well known, to fix in the zamindar, or Government 
revenue collector, who was already in possession of some 
territorial jurisdiction, a definite property in the soil, but 
without prejudice to any inferior customary interests, either 
of the villagers, or of such intermediate lords or middlemen 
as had recognised claims to share in the produce. With 
regard to its effect upon the village group, this, left to pay its 
customary dues to the persons before accustomed to receive them, 
might be supposed to have been untouched by the Settlement. 
But, as the author points out, the zamindars having received 
this absolute, though not exclusive, right of property in the 
soil, the subordinate holdings came to be dealt with as derivative 
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from the zamindar’s interest, and subholders were compelled to 
resort to the Courts to have their position determined. Hence 
the decay of the local tribunals or authorities, which had for- 
merly adjusted disputes about the holdings, including the 
authority of the mandal, and the consequent decay of the village 
organisation. On the other hand, the more positive results 
anticipated from the Settlement did not happen. No sort of 
real proprietorship in the zamindar ever came of it; nor did it 
lead to any sense of joint-proprietorship, as between owner and 
occupier. The idea of absolute, alienable property simply 
attached itself to the dues received from the cultivators, as 
distinct and separable from the land out of which they issued :— 

“It may be asserted positively that the Zamindar never did before 
the Permanent Settlement (and that he does nct to this day) stand 
towards the ryot in the position which the English landlord occupies 
relative to his tenant. The area of his zamindari covered large 
districts of country, and was reckoned not in bighas (the unit of 
land-measure, one-third of an acre), but in communities of men, 
mauzahs, The money proceeds of the zamindari were not spoken of 
as rent, but as the jamas (collections) of the included villages.” 

The difference is obvious, and the author goes on to illustrate it 
forcibly by saying that in speaking of a “fine estate,” an 
English landlord refers to questions of acreage, fertility, and 
so on. A zamindar, in using a similar phrase, would be re- 
ferring only to the amount of the jamas of the included villages. 

It is not suggested that the failure of Lord Cornwallis to 
establish in Bengal a class in a degree answering to our ideas 
of landlords is to be regretted. The misfortune was that his 
system permanently prevented the interest of any class from be- 
coming so identified with the improvement of the soil as to admit 
of the existence anywhere of the stimulus of ownership. If, in- 
deed, ownership in our sense is to be sought for at all, it will be 
found rather in the ryot than in the zamindar, the former having 
a large measure of fixity of right, and his rent, though generally 
subject to increase until it amounts to a fair rent, being at least 
not subject to arbitrary increase at the will of a landlord. But 
one of the essential conditions to the successful working of such 
concurrent interests in the soil is a resort to administrative 
machinery which was scarcely at the command of the early rulers 
of India. If it had been, the position of the zamindars would 
have been an absolute bar to its successful action, so that from 
Bengal nothing can be argued with regard to the present en- 
deavour to apply such machinery in Ireland. It may provide 
against the friction of conflicting interests ; it is powerless when 
the interests are so severed that conflict or even contact is im- 
possible, by reason of the distance between them. In Ireland, 
a severance of this kind, through the inconvenient splitting-up 
of the landlord’s interest, may be sufficiently met by the powers 
conferred upon limited owners; but in India, not to refer to 
the position of the ryot, the zamindar’s interest long since 
diffused itself into such a complexity of rights as to make 
its concentration into any useful form of property in the 
soil impossible. Employment of middlemen to collect the 
dues of the zamindari, the convenience of commuting their 
liability to account and making them responsible for a 
fixed payment of some kind, and the consequent al- 
most limitless practice of subinfeudation, the liability of 
each sub-tenure to the same infinite variety of alienation 
which was permitted to the zamindar himself, and a confusion 
further confounded by the fact that every subject of property 
in Bengal is usually owned, not by an individual, but by a more 
or less numerous family group of persons jointly, each of 
whom is legally entitled to call for a division,—these things 
suggest a sufficient ground for the author’s belief that the 
complexity of the Bengal system is without a parallel else- 
where. It is consoling to know that the Bengali is insatiable 
in his passion for litigation, as it is to recollect that the special 
defects of the Bengal settlement have been avoided, as we have 
already indicated, in the later settlements of other parts of 
India, not discussed in this volume. 

What may be the ultimate consequences of such a condition 
of things, it would be as difficult to predict as it is to propose any 
feasible method of interference. And SirJohn Phear does neither. 
When, however, his observations assume the form of practical 
criticism on methods of administration, they appear sensible 
and suggestive. We may instance his proposal to utilise 
the village system as a means of effecting a more equitable 
and efficient local taxation, apportioned amongst individual 
ryots, according to their means, which might possibly be 
assessed by a local body having some customary authority, 
such as the panchayat, but cannot be assessed directly by the 








Government. So, too, his remarks on Government methods of 
relief in case of famine, forcibly illustrate the disadvantages 
resulting from the institution of huge relief works. For a 
graphic account of the ways and habits of the villagers, their 
occupations and domestic arrangements, forms of worship, 
modes of recreation, manner of quarrelling, and the like, we 
may refer our readers to the book itself. Its concise form and 
clear and graceful style, make it an interesting addition to the 
literature descriptive of modern India, If we may conclude with 
an adverse comment, it would be upon the author’s too fre- 
quent use of native terms, unintelligible to English readers, 
The defect is, however, in part atoned for by the addition of a 
sufficient glossary. 





MRS. GEOFFREY.* 

A vast majority of the novels published within the last twenty 
years tempt one irresistibly to ask why they were ever written. 
Did a desire of fame move their authors? But who reaches 
fame now-a-days by the path of fiction? Two or three ina 
generation, perhaps, and the most that the others gain is a little 
notoriety,—such a little! All the dozens of ladies and gentle- 
men who produce three-volume novels cannot, in their wildest 
dreams, believe themselves Austens or Thackerays. Is money 
the bait? Alas! a commodity so very abundant cannot be 
otherwise than cheap; and novels are like fish in one respect 
at least,—the profit made on them goes chiefly to the middle- 
men. Is there, then, a veritable charm to many people in 
seeing themselves in print? We do not know,—we find it diffi- 
cult to realise such a state of things; but one or two little facts 
that have come to our knowledge seem to prove that there 
is. Whatever the motive may be, it must surely be a pretty 
strong one that induces anybody to go through the mere 
manual labour of writing 900 pages or so; and yet here 
are floods of novels being poured out upon us every month, 
every week-— every day, almost—a perfect sea of literature, in 
which wit and wisdom are coming nearer and nearer to the 
meagre proportion of Falstafi’s pennyworth of sack. Things 
have already reached such a pass, that the critic is thankful 
when he finds a book not very dull or very vulgar,—a tissue of 
impossibilities, or a farrago of foolishness. One amusing chapter 
refreshes his spirits, one natural character makes him feel that 
he has found a spring in the desert. If he neither goes to sleep 
over the second volume nor throws it away from him in uncon- 
trollable exasperation, he is so pleased at the end that he says, 
“ Really that is a very good story, not at all bad company for 
an hour or two,” and straightway sets to work to inform the 
public that they cannot do better than read Mr. So-and-so’s last 
book. Whether this degree of success is what a novel ought to 
attain to or not, is a matter we leave others to decide; it is 
what we think the novel before us likely to attain, and that is 
our business at present. 

The first chapter consists of a dialogue intended to inform us 
of the position and character of Geoffrey Rodney, who, though 
a younger son, is a gentleman of independent property and 
mind, and who is about to visit his estate in Ireland. This 
dialogue reminds us of the one between Sir Christopher 
Hatton and Sir Walter Raleigh, in The Critic, and at 
many of the inquiries we are inclined to ask, with Mr. 
Sneer, “Pray, Madam, how came Lady Rodney never to 
ask that question before?” The answer, we suppose, would 
be, “What! before the novel began? How the plague 
could she ?” For really, except on that understanding, we 
should be surprised to find that a mother had never until this 
moment heard the name of a property inherited from an uncle 
by her favourite son. He, however, good-naturedly informs her 
that it is called Coolnagurtheen, “ somewhere beyond Bantry,” 
and that he is going there, instead of accompanying her on a 
visit, because “that girl of the Cheviots is sure to be there, 
sec geRES and I know she is bent on marrying me.” 

It cannot be said that we form a high opinion of our hero 
from this scene, or of his mother either. They both talk ina 
curious style, the jerky effect of which seems to be produced by 
the tendency of both interlocutors to introduce from time to 
time some slang expression, as incongruous as Horace’s purple 
patch. We cannot help suspecting that the author, in looking 
over the proofs of this chapter, thought the style too lofty, and 
tried to bring it to the level of common life by making Geoffrey 
say that Ireland is “out of the running,” and Lady Rodney 
assert that going to Dublin is “ wretched form.” 





* Mrs. Geoffrey. By the Author of ‘‘ Phyllis.” London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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But, as in the case of The Critic, this dialogue is simply an 
introduction, and the second scene takes us iw medias res. 
Geoffrey is shooting in Ireland, and meets with Mona Scully, a 
farmer’s orphan niece—the loveliest, purest, and cleverest of 
created beings—whose face he instantly falls to “ comparing 
most favourably with the faces of all the fashionable beauties 
London has been raving about for eighteen months.” Of course, 
he falls fathoms deep in love, and very quickly resolves to marry 
hier. Why should he not, indeed, since, a month after she has 
become Mrs. Geoffrey, he is able to say of her, “She looks 
quite correct, and is perfectly lovely?’ During the brief ac- 
quaintance that precedes the marriage, we “ assist” at several 
characteristically Irish scenes. Geoffrey and Mona go together 
to visit the widow of a man who has been shot in mistake for 
his master, and there they see the murderer, Tim Ryan by 
name. Not long afterwards, when the same Tim Ryan and a 
friend are lying in wait for Mr. Maxwell, a land-agent, the 
lovers surprise them, and are able to give Maxwell a warning 
that saves his life. A third time they meet Ryan, who is now 
resolved to kill Geoffrey, in revenge for his having saved Maxwell, 
and who nearly succeeds in his purpose. This last incident 
hurries on the marriage, and Geoffrey carries his bride to Paris, 
and thenceto London. But perhaps these three Irish scenes are 
the best in the book, for though neither very forcible nor very 
original, they have a truthfulness about them sufficient to prove 
that the author knows the country and the people she speaks 
of. We may give part of the account of Geoffrey and Mona’s 
visit to the house of the murdered man :— 


“ Quite near to the poor corpse, a woman sits,—young, apparently, 
and with a handsome figure, though now it is bent and bowed with 
grief. She is dressed in the ordinary garb of the Irish peasant, 
with ashort gown well tucked up, naked feet, and the sleeves of her 
dress pushed upwards til] they almost reach the shoulder, showing 
the shapely arm. ..... Her face is hidden, it is lying on her 
arms, and they are cast, in the utter recklessness and abandonment 
of her grief, across the feet of him who, only yesterday, had been 
her ‘man,’ her pride, and her delight. Just as Mona crosses the 
threshold, a man, stepping from amongst the group that lies in 
shadow, approaching the stretcher, puts forth his hand, as though he 
would lift the sheet and look upon what it so carefully conceals. But 
the woman, springing like a tigress to her feet, turns upon him, and 
waves him back with an imperious gesture. ‘ Lave him alone!’ cries 
she; ‘take yer hands off him! He’s dead, as ye well know, the 
whole of ye. There’s no more ye can do to him. Then lave his poor 
body to the woman whose heart is broke for the want of him!’”’ 
When Mona has been, with very little reluctance, received into 
her husband’s family, and is a guest at the Towers, the book loses 
any distinctive character, and becomes exactly like hundreds of 
others. And yet there is a slightly melodramatic story of a will 
which has been hidden for years behind the wainscot in the 
library, and which is stolen by the heir-at-law whom it dis- 
inherited. This heir-at-law, generally mentioned as “the 
Australian,” falls in love with Mona to such good purpose, that 
he offers to sell her the will (obtained by‘a burglary) for a kiss; 
and finally gives it to her unbought. But since there is a story’ 
it does not seem fair to tell all its incidents. We will go back, 
therefore, and give another extract, to show the manner 
in which the beautiful Mona won all hearts, and particularly 
that of the proud and exclusive Duchess of Lauderdale :— 

“Then you didn’t go out much in Ireland ?’ says the Duchess. 
—‘ Out? oh! ever so much!’ says Mrs. Geoffrey.—‘ Ah!’ says the 
Duchess, ‘ then perhaps they don’t dance in Ireland ?’—‘ Yes they do, 
agreat deal; at least, I have heard so.’—‘ Then I suppose, when 
there, you were too young to go out?’ pursues the poor Duchess, 
striving for information.—‘ I wasn’t,’ says Mona; ‘I went out agreat 
deal. All day long I was in the open air; that is what made my 
hands so brown last autumn. ..... There wasn’t much society to 
go into,’ says Mona, ‘ and I was only fifteen when staying with Aunt 
Anastasia. She confidentially made rather a grand match for us, 
you know. She married the Provost of Trinity College, but I don’t 
think he did her any good. She is the oddest old thing! Only to 
think of her now makes me laugh! Yon should have seen her,’ says 
Mrs. Geoffrey, leaning back in her chair, and giving way to her usual 
merry laugh, that rings like a peal of silver bells, ‘ with her wig that 
had little curls all over it, and her big poke bonnet, like a coalscuttle ! 
«++... WhenI was staying with Aunt Anastasia—the Provost’s 
wife, you remember—I saw a great many pretty people. I sawa 
great many students, too,’ says Mona, brightening, ‘ and liked them 


very much. They liked me, too...... You can’t imagine what a 
worry they were at times—always ringing the college bell at the 
wrong hours, and getting tight !’—‘ Getting what ?’ asks the Duchess, 


somewhat taken aback. ‘ Tight—screwed—tipsy, you know,’ replies 
Mona, innocently. ‘And the Divinity boys were the worst. Shall I 
tell you about them ?’” 

But as we do not find the Divinity boys edifying, we will say 
good-bye to them and to Mrs. Geoffrey. The question why 
this and thousands of other novels are written remains 
unanswered ; but being written, we may say for it that though 





never exciting, it is not absolutely dull; that its language in all 
the narrative part is good English, and its descriptions pretty ; 
and that its author is abundantly well read in phrases and lines 
apt for quotation, though she only knows “ the cup that cheers, 
but not inebriates,” as a Indicrous jingle, hard worked by 
speakers at temperance meetings. 





TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S “CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.”* 

Mr. Taswei-LanGMeap’s compendium of the rise and develop- 
ment of the English Constitution has evidently supplied a 
want. It was primarily intended for the use of students at the 
Universities and the Inns of Court, with a secondary reference 
to the general public, who might wish handier means of infor- 
mation than a direct application to the great constitutional 
historians, or to the original authorities. As a text-book 
for students, it has undoubtedly met with appreciation; how 
far its utility has extended beyond the immediate necessities 
of the examination-room is not equally apparent. But, 
obviously enough, there ought to be room for some such 
trustworthy manual. It would be quite unreasonable to require 
that every one who wished information on any Constitutional 
question, should consult the great investigators in their own 
volumes, and nowhere else. Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s book is 
based on these, of course, and one unfortunate feature of the 
first issue was the frequent quotation of passages, often of con- 
siderable length, from their works. This gave his volume some- 
what of the appearance of a thing of shreds and patches, and 
could not but prejudice it in the eyes of scholars with the 
unlucky association of paste and scissors. The shreds and 
patches—very good material they are, invariably—still remain ; 
and the narrative, apart from these, often suggests reminis- 
cences of Professor Stubbs, or Mr. Freeman, or Macaulay, or 
others. But there must be many readers whose minds are not 
in a condition to be affected by this, readers that will not care 
in the very least where the matter is borrowed or adapted from, 
provided only it be accurate and fairly complete. And generally, 
the present edition is greatly improved. The revision is not by 
any means merely nominal, but has been conducted throughout 
with assiduous care. 

The former arrangement of the work has not been disturbed, 
and there does not appear to be any substantial reason why it 
should be disturbed. Amidst the new matter, traces of inde- 
pendent study are more marked, although the chief reliance has 
necessarily been placed throughout upon the well-known writers 
on the Constitution. When such doctors as Freeman and 
Stubbs disagree, for example, on the constitution of the 
Witenagemot, Mr. Taswell-Langmead hesitates to decide; 
he has a wholesome fear of the “redding-stroke,” and 
contents himself with stating the rival views. True, much 
might be said on both sides of the question, and there is little 
sure footing for the combatants; but this is just a case where 
independent scholarship might be effectively displayed. On 
the origin of trial by jury, which is also a stiff question of in- 
ference and probabilities, our author leans decidedly, and to our 
mind rightly, to the side of Professor Stubbs and Dr. Brunner; 
but here the doctors on the other side are of less commanding 
reputation. It is, nevertheless, the fact that Mr. Taswell- 
Langmead has caught even Professor Stubbs tripping, and 
that, too, in a matter which should afford the lawyer-constitu- 
tionalists some cause for rejoicing. Mr. Freeman has positively 
revelled in castigation of the obtuseness and obfuscation of the 
lawyers, and now a lawyer points out that Professor Stubbs has 
overlooked the’ legal distinction between the generic term 
“heirs ” and the specific term “ heirs of the body.” Professor 
Stubbs “ tells us that the succession was settled ‘on the Prince 
of Wales and his heiys, and in default, on the other sons of the 
King in order,’” an inaccuracy that “leads to a legal 
absurdity.” Regarding the fundamental dogma of the gradual 
and continuous development of the later constitutional changes 
out of older laws, Mr. Taswell-Langmead is as sound as he is 
regarding the elective kingship of the times before the Norman 
Conquest; Palgrave and Ireeman could not desire a more 
faithful disciple. In sketching the personal influence of later 
Sovereigns, we think he would have gathered some helpful 
illustrative traits from Mr. J. Langton Sanford’s well-con- 
sidered Estimates of the English Kings. The chapter on the 
* Succession to the Crown” has been rewritten. ‘The rapid re- 
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view of the particular cases, from the Norman Conquest down to 
the “ glorious” Revolution, brings out with much clearness the 
various claims of successive Sovereigns. It is nota little amusing 
to mark the varying views of what constitutes a good title, and 
the desperate shifts whereby incongruous titles are dragged 
forward to support each other, or to act in possible alternation. 
The long last chapter, on the progress of the Constitution since 
the Revolution, has been divided into two, and extended. The 
first part deals with the Cabinet, in which the author takes 
judicious counsel with the late Mr. Bagehot and with Mr. Glad- 
stone. The final chapter discusses the remaining large branches 
of Constitutional action under the heads of Kingship, House 
of Lords, House of Commons, Religious Liberty, and Liberty 
of the Press. We should have willingly seen a yet fuller 
treatment of this period, lying, as it does, so much nearer to 
ourselves, and bearing more directly upon the present situation. 
The discussion is probably sufficient, however; but if any 
shortening of the book had been desirable, we should have ad- 
vised the application of the knife in the earlier periods, to 
which six times as much space has been devoted. The three 
great documents, “The Bible of the English Constitution,’— 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights,— 
are still given in full, and very carefully treated. Another 
good addition has been made, namely, the full text of the Act 
of Settlement. There are also exhaustive historical notes on 
numerous incidental subjects, such as the Law of Treason, the 
Poor Laws, the principal cases of impeachment, impressment, 
the National Debt, a standing Army, the status of aliens, the 
expulsion and disqualification of Members. We have missed 
any reference to the peculiar forms of resignation of Members. 

For such as are not able to overtake the great original text- 
writers, this manual must be regarded as a most welcome boon. 
It professes to be an accurate compilation, and makes but slight 
pretensions to originality. We do not expect to see in it, as 
we might expect to see in the work of Professor Stubbs, the 
“creat and new volume” that Mr. Bagehot thought “might 
still be written” on the subject. Judging it in the light of its 
purpose, we have no hesitation in saying that is a thoroughly 
good and useful work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 

England for All. By H.M. Hyndman. (Printed by Gilbert and 
Rivington.)—Mr. Hyndman is somewhat of an “irreconcilable.” It 
would scarcely be worth while to examine his statemenis in detail, 
but we may suggest one or two doubts. The land-tax, he says, has 
been “whittled away under skilful management,” till “ it produces 
but £1,074,919.” But does this take “redemption” into account ? 
“The working-class is outvoted by the shopkeeping class.” If this 
is so, why is it but that the working-men either do not vote at all, or 
do not vote together? If they do not vote at all, they are them- 
selves to blame, and no one else. If they do not vote together, they 
are not outvoted as a class by any other class. 

Novets.— Visited on the Children. By Theo. Gift. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—Sibyl Dysart, taking a short-cut to her home by a wood, 
is nearly shot, by a young gentleman who has just fired at a rabbit. 
The young gentleman has “ the short, curled hair, and straight, finely- 
cut features of an early Greek statue; eyes blue, and long-lashed 
as a woman’s,” &c. We soon learn that “he was more of an Apollo 
than of a saint,” and have a dark hint about “ broken hearts, and 
perjured vows, and blurred or tarnished fames,” and the saga- 
cious novel-reader suspects that it might have been quite as 
well, or better, for Sibyl, if the shot had not missed her. And so 
it turns out. “She adds another to the “broken hearts and tar- 
nished fames,’’ for which the dangerous young gentleman is re- 
sponsible. All this part of the story is disagreeable, though it is 
written with some skill. Still worse is the family tragedy, in which 
Sibyl’s mother and Dr. Hamilton’s wife are concerned. The redeeming 
characters of the book are the honest young parson, “ Lion,"’ and the 
sensible Jenny, for Sibyl has been mercifully provided with a sensible 
sister, who is not dangerously beautiful, but quite pretty enough, and 
more than good enough, to furnish a sufficient solace for the lover 
whom the beauty ill-treats. The author writes well, but she must 
cultivate the habit of making her quotations correctly. ‘ Which 
marks the class of Vere de Vere,” is not an improvement for vigour 
on “which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” David 
Brcome, Artist. By Mrs. R. O’Reiily. 3 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—We have liked some of Mrs. O’Reilly’s work so 
much, as to feel very reluctant to say, what we feel bound to 
say, that “ David Broome, Artist,’”’ is distinctly tiresome. It is 
impossible to help feeling that the hero is a “prig,”’ and 
his sayings and doings are related at a length which is 











quite out of proportion with any interest which they can be supposed 
to have. Then there is a young woman, one Lettice, about whose 
love-making there is a great deal of “shilly-shallying,” though every. 
body must know from the beginning that she is going to marry 
David. Then there is an honest merchant, and a dishonest merchant, 
married to David’s cousin, Lilian, who help to fill up the three 
volumes, but do very little else. It is the necessity of the “three 
volumes’’ that has put an end to any chance that there was of 
creating a readable story out of this not very promising subject,—— 
Ireland’s True Daughter. By ‘“Marcellina.”’ 3 vols. (Remington), 
—Marion, daughter of Mr. Burke, is very much desired by three 
lovers; first, by Sir James Travers, “an elderly gentleman of some 
fifty years of age;”’ George Lionel, “a depraved, low-minded, 
unscrupulous licentiate” (he was not a probationer, looking 
out for a settlement in the Scotch Church,—“licentiate,” in 
“ Marcellina’s” dialect, equals “licentious man”); and Harry 
Staunton, the good young man of the story. Sir James offers 
himself; but though Marion knows him well enough to call him 
by the playful name of “ Grimgrowdy,” he is rejected, Marion whis- 
pering to him, “I love another.’”? He kisses two miniatures which 
he possesses for the last time, and resigns himself. The “licentiate” 
next tries his fortune, and meets with a very prompt refusal. He ig 
not equally content. Indeed, he is a young man of very violent 
temper. Here isa picture of him writing a letter,—‘ As he read 
what he had written, his pale face grew livid, and his eyes almost 
started from their sockets. ‘’Twill never come to this, but it will 
do,’ and he laughed a horrible laugh.’ After this, it does not 
surprise us to hear that, being rejected, he promptly kills 
himself. Meanwhile, the third lover has been very unlucky, 
having been condemned, on less evidence than ever satisfied a 
jury, even in a novel, on a charge of having stolen a bank: 
note from the counter of a bank. But the “ licentiate’s” letter 
sets all right. It contained a confession and the note, which, it 
appears, it was not judged necessary to trace to the accused. 
It is needless to say any more; probably, we have said too 
much of Ireland’s True Daughter. Avondoura; or, In Another 
Generation (Newman), is one of those stories of plotted vengeance 
which it is difficult to connect with actual life, as one knows it. We 
can read them with interest, however, if they are exciting, an attrac- 
tion which we do not require in veritable pictures of life. Avondoura 
is not exciting, though it leaves its hero at a point where a little 
excitement might have been, without much difficulty, introduced ; 
he is just going back to take possession of an Irish estate-—— 
Missing ; and Other Tales. By Mary Cecil Hay. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—NMissing is an ingeniously constructed story, rather above the 
average of magazine tales, with at least one clever study of feminine 
character. As most of Miss Hay’s stories depend largely on their 
plot, it would be unfair to betray her secrets, but it may be said 
generally, that she shows much skill in construction, some percep- 
tion of character and a laudable reticence in style. Like many 
authoresses, she has an ideal of the true hero which dangerously ap- 
proximates to the “prig;’’ and we think Miss Hay would be well 
advised if she were to engage the intellect—as she is well able to 
do—besides arousing the emotions. When we take exception to so 
high a death-rate as that of three characters in one story, and 
to the introduction of two wives much younger than their husbands, 
we have done all the fault-finding there is any warrant for.—— 
Divided. By the Author of “Shakespeare Stories, Simply Told.” 
2 vols. (Remington and Co.)—Authority warrants us in not expect- 
ing to find a high intellectual tone in the class with which this novel 
deals, but that our titled people are so feebly foolish as here repre- 
sented is nearly incredible. The plot, if the word is allowable, is 
contained in three marriages, not one of which, at any stage, awakens 
the slightest interest. The puzzle is that any one should write 
such a novel. As to the manner of writing, we have ceased to 
expect the authors of such tales to take the trouble of acquiring 
any literary facility before publishing. “Elect” for ‘“ choose” 
indicates the style of this novel. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the July numbers of the fol- 
lowing :—No. 1 of a reissue of Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s Concordance to 
Shakespeare (Bickers and Son), a work which has amply fulfilled its 
pretensions.— Part 2 of English Etchings, including one of the Ameri- 
can Derby winner by Percy Thomas.—Men of Mark, the subjects of 
the photographs being Sir W. G. Armstrong, G. F. Watts, R.A., and 
Sir G. Elvey.—The Magazine of Art, in which Mr. C. 8S. Roscoe 
commences a series of articles on “The Career and Works of 
Flaxman.”—Part 7 of Pathways of Palestine.—Part 6 of the 
Statistical Atlas (Marine, Commercial).—Decoration.—The London 
Quarterly Review.—The Modern Review.—The Education Review. 
—The Ezxpositor.—Mind.—The Nautical Magazine—The Bur- 
lington. — Science Gossip, from which we learn that rats, 
where opportunity serves, are determined fruit-stealers.—Temple 
Bar, in an article in which it is stated that a gradual but steady in- 
crease is taking place in the length of life of our upper classes. For 
instance, in 1877 the average age of Peers is set down as 49°17 
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whereas in 1879 it was 53°27. —Tinsley’s Magazine.—Belgravia, in 


which Julian Hawthorne’s story is finished, and the first chapters of 
a new tale, by Charles Gibbon, appear.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
London Society.—Our Times, in which Mr. Black’s story of “ The Boy 
Bishop ” is continued.—Time.—The Argosy, to which J. Darrell con- 
tributes the first chapters of a new story.—The Theatre.—Part 18 of 
the Family Physician.—Good Words.—Cassell’s Family Magazine.— 
Allthe Year Round, and its Summer Number, the contents of the 
latter being supplied by “Rita,” Theo Gift, Miss Mulholland, 
R. D. Brightwell, Dutton Cook, R. E. Francillon, Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, and W. W. Fenn.—Chambers’s Journal.—The Leisure Hour, 
containing an interesting article on “Old Hyde Park.”—The 
Girl’s Own Paper.—Sunday at Home.—The Christian Monthly. 
—Golden Hours.—The Sunday Magazine.—Catholic Progress.— 
[ttle Folks, a good number.—The Dictionary of Needlework.— 
The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion—The Atlantic Monthly.—The 
North-American Review.—Harper’s Monthly, the principal illustrated 
articles in which are those on “ The White Mountains” and “ Life at 
Rideau Hall.”—Scribner’s Monthlv, containing an interesting illus- 
trated account of “The Levees of the Mississippi.’ The woodcuts in 
both of these American monthlies are much superior to the average 
magazine illustrations. 
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" e best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
RO W LANDS imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 

ues nor ‘pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
ODONTO as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 


J. DREW and SON, 33 Piccadilly Circus, _—— w. 
socth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
| Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
was 
| polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
Rowlands’ Odonto. 
APOLLINARIS. 





* TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUs. 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 











BROAD, or the CAPE.— —English | | 
LADY (28) seeks employment as COMPA NION | 

to Young Lady or Invalid. Well read, speaks French, 
= @ little; accustomed to travei. Obtained the 
highest honours at Cambridge Higher (Women’s) 
Examination in 1878. Holds first-class Certificate, 
Two years’ experience in school teaching. Used to 
elderly people.—Address, in first instance, “S. W.,” 
Bonnor's 3onnor's Library, Addiscombe, Croydon. 





NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.O. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Haj], under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as Ww 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the ‘Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBUBG, Secretary. 


application to 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 7 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHEBLEY. 

The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, yor Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.G., D. 

JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q. C. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 

ILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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NTERNATIONAL MEDICAL and 
SANITARY EXHIBITION. 

Opening Ceremony, Royal Albert Hall, Saturday, 
July 16th. The President, the Right Hon. Earl 
Spencer, K.G., will take the Chair, at 4.50 p.m., sup- 

orted by the Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G., the 
Right Hon. G. Dodson, M.P., Sir James Paget, Bart., 
F.B.S., and John Eric Erichsen, Esq., F.R.S. 

Admission—Opening Day, by Season Ticket, Five 
Shillings. After Opening Day, One Shilling, From 


O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 

Miss MARIAN GREEN, L.L.A., holder of a 

First Class Cambridge certificate (Higher Local), will 

have time, after the summer holidays, for ONE or 

TWO more CLASSES in HISTORY.—149 Prince of 
Wales’s Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 





oo . 


The NEXT TERM OOMMENCES TUESDAY, 





10 till 7. MARK H. JUDGE, Secretary. | september 27th. 

All communications to be addressed ‘ South For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
Kensington, London, W.” Secretary. 

HE ROYAL SOCIETY of to 


PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
NINETY-FIFTH EXHIBITION now includes a 
Collection of Works by Professor ADOLPH MENZEL. 


From 10 till 6. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 


| fh ila * COLLEGE, 





LIVERPOOL. 

The Council of University College, Liverpool, are 
prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to each of the 
following Chairs :— 

1. Modern Literature and History. 

2. Natural History (including Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology). 

3. Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
Political Economy. 

The work of each Chair will commence in January, 

882 


The Stipend of each Chair will be £350 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the fees, the total Stipend 
being guaranteed to be not less than £400 perannum. 

Candidates are requested to send in their 
applications and copies of their testimonials 
to the HONORARY SEORETARY, not later than 
NOVEMBER Ist, 1881, 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. Sec., 

July 5th, 1881. 25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, London. 

he PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN HISTORY is 

NOW VACANT, and the Committee invite Applica- 

tions for the post. These shou'd be sent in not later 

than July 22nd, addressed to the PRINCIPAL, from 

whom information as to particulars may be obtained. 


EQUIRED. 
r MATHIiMATICAL MISTRESS, a Lady who 
has passed group C in honours.—Apply, to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, Girls’ High School, Wakefield. 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
BISHOP FRASER SCHOLARSHIP, £40 
per annum, tenab'e for Two Years.—The FIRST 
COMPETITION for this Scholarship will take place 
about OCTOBER llth next. Candidates must not be 
more than 20 sears of age on October Ist preceding, 
and must have previously passed the Preliminary 
Examination of the Victoria University or the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of Lon- 
don in June, 1881. The Examination will be held in 
Classics and Ancient History ; the scholar will be 
required to enter on @ course of study at Owens 
College, with a view to a Degree in the Class ical 
Honours School of the Victoria University.—Fur ther 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


in September, as 





RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS in MIDDLE and HIGHER 
ee for GIRLS, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, 


PRINCIPAL.—Miss AGNES WARD. 
Mistress OF Metaop.—Mrs, STANTON. 
LEcTurRRRS.—Canon DANIEL, Mr. OSCAR 
BROWNING, Mr. JAMES SULLY, &c. 
Students in the Higher Division are prepared for 

the Cambridge University Teachers’ Examination. 
Students in the Lower Division are prepared for 
the Cambridge University Higher Local Examination. 
Scholarships are offered ix hoth Divisions. 
Names of candidates for admission in September 
next should be sent without delay to the Secretary, 
Miss BROUGH, 1 Queen Street, Brompton, S.W. 


I ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 





SOUTH DEVON. 

HEAD Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 12 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 17th 
Wrangler. and 5th Classic, 1860, 

A First-Grade Public School, open without restric- 
tion. Boys are prepared for the Universities, and for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. 
Every attenti.n is given to the usual modern school 
subjects. The buildings are large, airy, and well 
lighted, and their healthy situation, on open, rising 
ground facing Dartmoor, gives specia! advantages for 
delicate boys. The sanitary arrangements are on the 
most approved modern system. The playground 
covers 10 acres. Church of England service in the 
School Chapel. Resident Chaplain, 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23rd,—For pro. 
— further information epply to the HEAD 





{HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, M.A,, 

Sherburn House, Durham, RECEIVES YOUNG 

iki to Read for the University or Ordination (with 

special reference to that in the Diocese of Durham). 
Terms, £150. 


LADY accustomed to the care 
R of little Boys, well known, and with a 
large connection, is desirous of entering into a PART- 
NERSHIP with another Lady, who could direct the 
teaching: of a SCHOOL. References exchanged.— 
Apply by letter to ‘‘ ZETA,” Mrs. Slater’s Registry 
Office, Marsh Gate, Richmond, Surrey. 








bage CHILDREN TAUGHT 

SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 
ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 
Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 
B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 


_ verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and 
is a model of sanitary excellence. One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Threadneedle 
KJ Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, S.W.; Oxford 
Street, corner of Vere Street, W. Established 171 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Diyi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
March 3&lst, 1880. 


cc AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and q 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against, 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED ——— AFTER FIVE 


Y i 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








years. Home and Foreign Insurances effected. Sum 
insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


© sees BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c. 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

fice, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881, 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E A V E’S 


FOR 


FOO OD 


INFANTS 
AND 


INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


British Mepicat JournALt.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, : 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says :—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSSIBLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. 


It ensures their certain destruction. 


It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot get 


cut of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, and 


sewers, Costs 36s. 


**One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses...... The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable, 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive use.’” 


—British Medical Journal. 


Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing Co., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


(See Testimonials, ) 


Apply to the SECRETARY. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the best and newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smcking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 

*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers without distinction as to amounts of Sub- 
scriptions ; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND STREET. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
TOWN. | CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


























HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. | 
CLASS. £s. d. } CLASS. 
A—TWO VOLUMES...... 012 0 | F—TWELVE VOLUMES ......... 
B—THREE VOLUMES 018 0 G—TWENTY VOLUMEBS......... 
Coe LUNES de " : “ : And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 
— q do. i 
BE—EIGHT VOLUMES do. OR jive » SE ¢ | COUNTRY. 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are | CLASS rae = —" 
divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. FIVE VOLUMES oe 5 46 oo a 
Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of I—NINE VOLUMES ue scessecersseseseessereessteeeee > 2 Beane 330 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing Room, K—TWELVE VOLUMES . me eee 440 
&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to | L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES .... we te eee 5 5 0 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. | M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES .........ccccccssceeee, 312 0 1. 6 6 OO 


Subscription W to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 

Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 

Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are oper for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 
make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 

The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 
upon application. 








SURPLUS BOOKS. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. 


THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 
A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, and Concerts, &c. 
secured by letter or telegram. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WILLS’? | Some & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


WHEW SMOKING TORACOO. GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 





Seats 











“AUTUMN 





Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-oz. and 2-0z. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
Price 12s per lb. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. — 
LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


portteD MEATS; also, 


GOLD.” 











| meen of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURILE ove, and JELLY, and other 





THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers sce that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 





‘ume ‘ie 


is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








A NEW DEPARTURE IN INFANT ALIMENTATION. 


Dr. W. S. Playfair, writing to the 
British Medical Journal, May 21st, 
1881, says :—“ I should like to direct 
the attention of practitioners to the 
Artificial Human Milk now pre- 
pared by THE AYLESBURY DAIRY 
COMPANY, at a cost little over that 
of the hest nursery milk, I 
Suggested its manufacture to THE 
AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, and 
the specimens with which they have 
since supplied me have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. I look upon it 
as immeasurably superior to asses’ 
milk, and if this valuable prepara- 
tion were more generally known 
and used, much illness, in the case 
of children who cannot be brought 
up at the breast, would be avoided.” 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, 








ARTIFICIAL 


H U M AN 


MILK. 





Price 1s per bottle (small). 


From the Social Science Review. 
“* How to feed an infant deprived 
of its Mother's Milk,’ is,indeed, one 
of the most important sanitary 
questions of the present day; for 
upon its proper solution will depend 
the health, strength, 2nd vigour of 
the rising generation.” 

May be obtained from Messrs. 
Allen ané Hanburys, Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, E.C.; Messrs, 
John Bell and Co., 338 Oxford 
Street; Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and 
Co., 200 High Holborn, W.C., 86 
New Bond Street, W., and 7 
Poultry, E.C.; Messrs. Savory and 
Mooro, 143 New Bond Street, 29 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and 
1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; 


| Messrs. P. and P. W. Squire, 277 
| Oxford Street, W.; Messrs, Young 


» we z (large). | 


and Postans, 35 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, W., and of all 


| respectable Chemists. 


Prepared and Sold by 


LIMITED, 


ST, PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON. 





It should be distinctly understood that Artificial Human Milk will not remain sweet longer than ordinary Milk. 


GPECIALITIES — for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
rd a 


JDROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
PRYANT AND MAY’S 


JATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ppeOrecrs TO HEALTH. 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably 

adapted for the cure of diseases incidental to 
females. Many from delicacy bear in secret, for 
women are subject to complaints which require 
especial remedies, and it is now an indisputable fact 
that there is none so suitable for such complaints as 
Holloway’s Pills. They are invaluable to females of 
all ages, young or old, married or single. They purify 
the blood, regulate the secretions, correct all the 
suspended or altered functions, clear the compiexion, 
and brighten the countenance. The first approach of 
disordered action should be met with appropriate 
doses of these Pills; whilst taking them, no restric- 
tion need be placed over the patient. They contain 
nothing which can possibly prove injurious to the 





system. They act by purifying the bioeod, and regu- 
lating every organ. 
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DULWICH COLLEGE MSS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
ATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS and MUNIMENTS 
of ALLEYN’'S COLLEGE of GOD'S GIFT at DULWICH. By GrorGE F. 
WarnsR, M.A., of the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


” ACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS area TREASURE.” 
tandard. 
per box. 





Just Out. 
The BIG ‘‘J”’ PEN and the BIG WAVERLEY PEN, 6d and Is 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 
1,745 Newspapers recommend Macniven and Cameron’s Pens. 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Waverley, the Owl, and the Pickwick Pen. 
Specimen Box, by post, 1s 1d. 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 

Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices, Edinburgh. Established 1770. 

Beware of the party offering imitations. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY WwW. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 
Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 














OSLER’S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


| bee MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—tThe First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3.000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages, Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupile. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts. giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances, Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,5(0 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly reccived and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Minster | 
Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. BR. R. WINTER Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 | 
Landsdowne Place, Brighton. } 











HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
CRITICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


VOL. I. 


By STANDISH O’GRADY, Ex-Scholar, T.C.D. 
Price 10s 6d. 


Contains a General Survey of Ancient Irish Natural and Polytheistic 
Mythology, the Heroic Cycles of Literature, and the Early Historic 
Period, with a Critical Inquiry as to the commencement of the latter. 


ConTENTS. 


Part 1—Pre-historic Ireland—Testimony of Rock and Cave. 
Do. 2—Early Classical References to Ireland, with Ptolemy’s Map. 


Do. 3—Introduction to the Bardic History of Ireland. 

Do. 4—Ancestors and Progenitors of the Irish Gods. 

Do. 5—Classic Gods of Ethnic Ireland. 

Do. 6—Natural Mythology of the Irish. 

Do. nial mg Kings of Ireland being chief persone of Ancient Heroic 
Jycles. 

Do. 8—Approach of the Great Red Branch Cycle. 

Do. 9—The Great Ultonian or Red Branch Cycle. 

Do. 10—Tara and her Kings—Dawn of Verifiable History. 

Do. 11—Ossian and the Ossianic Heroes. 


Do. 12—Age of Picts and Scots—Irish Military Predominance, 
Do. 13—Verification of Irish History, how far reliable, doubtful, and mythical 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HEROIC PERIOD OF IRISH HISTORY. 
Vols. I. and II., price 7s 6d each. 


This work consists chiefly of an epical relation of the career of Cuculain and the 
Red Branch Knights of Ulster, compiled from the Bardic Literature. 


“There is not in history or legond a character so striking.”"—Spectator. 


ESSAY on BARDIC LITERATURE, price 1s. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 





Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.O. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. | 


PARIS, 1878. | 


THE 


GOLD MEDAL, | 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S | 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. | 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





| 





GROSVENOR' GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 


DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


| ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, | 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— | 
| 


‘SSVERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, | 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


| 
[peers 
| 
| 
| 


| times 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
| priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
panied by misl 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


as 





COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of tte 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied | 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


clearnes3, 
authorities to be the best. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


| purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, 
is pronounced by all competent 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


g analyses), 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITS 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


for flavour and 





FRY’S 
COCOA 


| 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
| 
| 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 
A choice prepared Cocoa. 
«A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
| ate COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
| the superfluous oil extracted 
J.8. FRY and SONS, 


= = ee we 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 


use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking | 
any vital part. | 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


FRY’S 
COCOA 











STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING 

| BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 


SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


INKS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


Full-page Illustrations in JULY Number :— 

The MONUMENT to the PRINCE 
IMPERIAL, in the Braye Chapel, Windsor, 
by J. E. BOEHM, A.R.A. 

Original Etching of COLIN HUNTERS 
Academy Picture, “MUSSEL GATHERERS.” 

“At the WELL.” Steel Engraving, after 
H. HERKOMER, A.R.A. 


The Articles include :— 
R. CALDECOTT. With many Illustrations. 
HINTS to COLLECTORS—CHINA. 
SENDING-IN DAY at the ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Illustrated. 
HANS MAKART and his STUDIO. Illustrated. 
The ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
OUR HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. Illustrated. 
Proofs of Mr. COLIN HUNTERS “ MUSSEL- 
GATHERERS,” signed and strictly limited to One 
Hundred, may be had from the principal Printsellers, 
price 21s each. 





MONTHLY, 2s 64, 


26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 

LONDON, E.C. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—A Series of Articles on 
the’ REVISED VERSION, by Rev, Dr. SANDAY, 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, and 
Rev. J. AGAR BEET, Author of ‘ Commentary on 
Romans,” is commenced in 


HE EXPOSITOR, for JULY, the 
First Number of a New Velnme. 


CONTENTS. 
TaTIAN’S DIATESSARON. By Professor Henry Wace, 
M.A. 


Tur REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Dr. Sanday. 


Tue VISION OF IsaIAH. By Kev. Samuel Cox. 


Tue HistoricaL CHRIST OF St. Paun. By Rev. G. 
Matheson, D.D 


ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D 

A ConTriBuTion TO THE History or ’AméAAumt. 
By John Massie. 

Brier Notices. 

Price One Shilling, Monthly, post free. 

London: Hopper AND StTouauTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
ji 315, will be published on SATURDAY 


METHODISM. 

CmsAr’S CAMPAIGNS IN BRITAIN. 

SwEDEN UNDER Gustavus III. 

THE Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 

JAPAN REVOLUTIONISED. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
GENERAL SHADWELL’S LiFe OF LorD CLYDE. 
PuHILIPPSEN’S Henry IV. anp Puiuip III. 

9. THE STORAGE OF ELECTRICITY. 

10. LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

London: LONGMANS& Co. Edinburgh: A. & UC. BLACK. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 303, will be published on SATURDAY, 
JULY 16th. 


By Rev. 





ConTENTS. 


ONT SD GU C2 Ot 





CONTENTS, 

MADAME DE STAEL, 
INDIA IN 1880. 
EARTHQUAKES, THEIR CAUSE AND ORIGIN. 
THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE VATICAN. 
Waks IN ENGLAND. 
FLORENCE. 
Tue Site oF Homer’s Troy. 
RapicaL History AND Tory GOVERNMENT. 
ENGLISH TRADE AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
yy E BRITISH QUARTERLY 
d REVIEW, No. CXLVII., for JULY, price 6s, 
is now ready. 


CON Merpcors 





CONTENTS. 
1. AUGUSTODUNUM. 
2, CARLYLE AND Mrs. 
Reminiscence. 
3. New Pouicy OF THE VATICAN. 
4. Tue Lanp Dirricutty 1n INDIA. 
5. THe REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
6. Tue Frencu RepvusBiic. 
7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and SrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 
MONUMENT for PARIS.—See 
“AX the BUILDER (4d, by post 43d) ; New Staircase, 
Mercers’ Hall, Views—Kiosk on the Bosphorus— 
Excavations at Pompeii—And Design for a Woven 
Fabric— Alfred Stevens and his Works — The 
Sebastian del Piombo—Novel Banquet—Dust—City 
Churches—The Arts in Unity, &c.—No. 46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


ARCUS WARD and CO. will make 
SELECTION of DESIGNS for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW-YEAR CARDS between the 18th and 25th 
of the present month. Designs will be received at 
any time before the latter date. A letter shonld 
accompany, giving prices, &c., so that an immediate 
decision may be arrived at.—67 Chandos Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


CARLYLE: a Ten Years’ 


} 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Visit to Abyssinia: an 


Account of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. 
WINSTANLEY, late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 


Life in Western India. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIEF, Author of “ Through Russia,” &. 
2 vols., with Lilustratione, 21s. 


Catharine of Aragon, and the 
SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
Edited, from the French of ALBERT DU Boys, 
with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols, 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 


Iza DurFus Harpy. 3 vols. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


PoyNTeR, Author of * My Little Lady.” 2 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


Cralk. 3 vols. 
A Man’s Mistake. el the 


AUTHOR of “ St, Olave's,”’ &c, 
[ Neat week. 








Just published, crown 8vo, price 1s. 
Third Edition. 


CARLYLE REDIVIVUS: 


Being an Occasional Discourse on Sauerteig. 
By SMELFUNGUS. 

Edited by Patrick Proctor ALEXANDER, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Mill and Carlyle,”’ ‘‘ Moral Causation,’’ 
‘* Spiritualism—a Narrative with a Discussion,” &e. 

“An admirably witty parody of Mr. Carlyle’s 
eccentric style and remarkable views about Heroes. 
Exceedingly witty—the excellent fan made of Mr. 
Carlyle’s weaker points.””—Suturday Review. 

“There is excellent joking in Mr. Alexander’s 
book. This ‘ Occasional Disconrse on Sauerteig’ is a 
wonderful burlesque of Mr. Carlyle’s style of writing. 
We thank Mr. Alexander for this merry piece of 
satire.’ —The Examiner. 

“‘ There is nothing better in ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 
clever as that burlesque admittedly is.’—British and 
Foreign Evangeli:al Review. 

“A cleverer parody than Mr. Alexander’s ‘ Dis- 
course on Sauerteig’ has not appeared since the 
‘Rejected Addresses,’—this amusing and harmless 
joke at his (Mr. Carlyle’s) expense.’”-—Manchester 
Courier. 


Glasrow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, St. Vincent 
Street. MACMILLAN and CO., and HAMILTON 


ADAMS, and CO., London. 
NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 
ya or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8co, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London: DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


|S ype toda FAIRY TALES 
and LEGENDS, Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen of Roumania, 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


M ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
B Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W 

\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
L Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


MURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 





F. V. WHITE AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MY SISTER, THE ACTRESS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘A Broken Blossom,” ‘“* Love's Conflict,” &c. 
3 vols. 


ss A skilfally-told and remarkably interesting story, 
pe will add to Miss Marryat’s reputation.””—Court 
‘ircular. 








DR. VICTORIA: a Novel. 
By Major-General ALEXANDER, C.B. 
3 vols. 


‘* A vigorous, brightly-told story of English society.” 
—Scotsman. 


BRAEMAR: a Story. 
By a NEW WRITER. 
2 vols. 
** As for the pictures of Highland scenery, manners, 


and customs, they are generally as picturesquely con- 
ceived as they are true to nature."—Saturday Review, 








TWO VICTORS. 
By Mrs. BEDELL BENJAMIN. 
1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


DARCY and FRIENDS: an Irish Story. 
By JOSEPH M‘KIM. 
1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


THE 


POEMS AND LYRICS FOR IDLE 
HOURS. 
By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE, 


Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Also, in a@ few days will be published, a NEW 
STORY, entitled, 


THE PRIEST’S BLESSING. 
By HARRIETT JAY, 
Authoress of “ The Queen of Connaught,” “ The Dark 
Colleen,” &c. 
In 1 vol. 
F. V. WHITE and CO., 
(Successors to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.,) 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and (C0.’S 
LIST. 


This day. 
On the ROMAN CONTROVERSY. 
The PAPAL CLAIMS, Considered in 


the Light of SCRIPTURE and HISTORY, with 
Introduction by the Bishop of BepForb. Cloth, 
8. 


Cloth, 7s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH, Ancient and Modern. 

“Touches on almost every conceivable point of 
interest to English Churchmen...... Will be of great 
service."—Church Bells. 

“ Well conceived, well planned, and well executed.’” 
—School Guardian. 

Supplies a long-felt want."—Graphic. 


With Portrait and Maps, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of 
WILLIAM TYRRELL, D.D., First Bishop of 
NEWCASTLE, New South Wales, 1847-13879. By 


the Rev. R. G. BOODLE, Vicar of Cloford, Frome. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 

Paternoster Buildings. 

Rev. Dr. J. MARTINEAU. 

Now ready, price Is. 
OSS .and GAIN in RECENT 
THEOLOGY. An Address to Former Students 
in Manchester New College, London, delivered in 
Little Portland Street Chapel, London, Thursday, 
June 23rd, 1881. By JAMES MARTINEAU, Principal of 

the College. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 


rPNHE SLING and the STONE, Vol. 
VIII. New Volame, on the Lord’s Prayer, by 
the Rev. CuHartes Voysey, B.A., Author of “The 
Mystery of Pain, Sin, and Death.” Revised Prayer 
Book, &c., price 3s 6d. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 








Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.B.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for JULY. 


CONCILIATION WITH IRELAND. By the Editor, 

ATMAN. By Frederick Pollock. 

ITALY : HER HOME AND FOREIGN Poticy. By A. Gallenga. 
Victor HvuGco'’s NEW VOLUMES. By George Saintsbury. 
COMPOUND POLITICAL HkADS. By Herbert Spencer. 
DENMARK. By Sir David Wedderburn, M.P. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SAXONY. By B. Samuelson, M.P. 
Tae LAND Laws. By Sir Robert Torrens. 

BIMETALLISM AND FREE TRADE, By Emile do Laveleye. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





ENGLAND and EGYPT. By Epwarp Dicey. 


Crown 8vo, (This day. 


COLLEGE and CORPORATION PLATE. 


By WILFRED Cripps. Numerous Illustrations. (This day. 


° ‘ . 
TO-DAY in AMERICA. Studies for the Old 
World and the New. By Josepu Harton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 

“Two volumes of pleacantly-written letters from America; excellent as to 
their spirit, particularly useful to Englishmen who have not visited the States, 
because American civilisation and scenery are constantly illustrated by English 
comparisons.”’—World. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


AYALA’S ANGEL: a Novel. By Antnony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by the Hon. Mrs. CRADOCK. 


ROSE. By the Hon. Mrs. Cranocx. 


crown 8vo. 


2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALIM (Limited), 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING. 
Edited by A, J. SYMINGTON. 


Just published, in 2 vols. feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


A Biographical Sketch. 
With Selections from his Writings in Poetry and Prose, 





The previous Volumes of the Series are :— 


THOMAS MOORE. | SAMUEL LOVER. | W. CO. BRYANT. 
Each in 1 vol., price 2s 6d. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 


SIX PRETTY GIRLS.—The SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS :—MRS. MACDONALD'S EXPERIMENT, by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of “ Eyre of Blendon,” “Our Set,’’ &c.—CAMILLA’s WEDDING. 
Day, by Iza Duffus Hardy, Author of “ Glencairn,’’ ‘‘ Friend and Lover,’ &c.—A 
BuncH OF SNOWDROPS, by H. Gullifer, Author of “The Apostle of Matrimony,” 
&c.—A MARRIAGE ARRANGED, by Rita, Author of “ My Lady Coquette,” “A 
Sinless Secret,” &c.—QUEEN OF HIS HEART, by Annabel Gray, Author of 
+ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 

Six Whole-Page Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
Immediately will be published, 1 vol. demy Svo, with Map. 
AMONG the SONS of HAN: Six Years’ Experience of a 
Lady in China and Formosa. By Mrs. THOMAs FRANCIS HUGHES. 
SIX MONTHS in MECCAH. An Account of the 


Mahommedan Pilgrimage to Meccah recently performed by an Englishman 
professing Mohammedanism. By J. F. KEANE (Hajj Mohammed Amin), 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
SCEPTRE and RING. By B. H. Buxton, Author of 
8 vols. 


* Nell,—On and Off the Stage,’’ “ Jennie of the Prince’s,” &c. 
(Immediately. 


A ROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


Author of “ Rose and Rue,” “Sidonie,”’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


YOUNG CQ@LEBS. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of 


“The Life of George IV.,” “ Diana Gay,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 


A SINLESS SECRET. By Rita, Author of “My Lady 


Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. 


TOO RED a DAWN. By Mabel Collins, Author of “An 


Innocent Sinner,” “ Our Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 


The HUSBAND'S SECRET. By Richard Dowling, Author 


of “ Under St, Paul's,” * The Weird Sisters,” &. 3 vols, 


SACKCLOTH and BROADCLOTH. By Jean Middlemass, 


Author of ‘‘ Innocence at Play,” “‘ Wild Georgie,” &e. 3 vols. 


VISITED on the CHILDREN. By Theo Gift, Author of 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


GEORGE BELL AND _ SON9’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price 10s 6d, in large post 8vo, gilt cloth. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY of 


QUOTATIONS from the ENGLISH POETS, arranged according to Subjects, 
A Comprehensive Volume of 736 pages, hitherto privately printed, and sell. 
ing occasionally at auctions from four to five guineas, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS by ALFRED, Lord BRAYE. Edited 


with a Preface on the latest School of English Poetry, by F. A. PALEY, M.A., 
— Examiner to the University of London, Editor of the “ Greek Tragic 
‘oets.” 


ARISTOLOGY ; 


THOMAS WALKER, M.A. 
Crown 8y0, 2s 6d. 

“ Mr. Summerly has done well in republishing these notes on the principles of 
dining rightly, which the world owes to ‘Original Walker.’...... We welcome the 
little book, for Mr, Walker is entertaining, writes good English, and bis style has 
just that savour about it which best becomes his subject.”—Sl. James's Gazette. 


or, the Art of Dining. By 


With Preface and Notes by Fenix SUMMERLY, 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or scarlet cloth, price 3s 6d. 


EVELINA; or, The History of a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. By Frances BurRNEY. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by ANNE RAINE ELLIS, Author of “ Sylvestra,” ‘' Marie,” &. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION in BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 


CRUIKSHANK’S PUNCH and JUDY. The 


Dialogue of the Puppet Show; an Account of its Origin, &e. With Twenty. 
four Illustrations, designed and engraved by G. CRUIKSHANK. Post 8yo, 5s ; 
with Plates Coloured, 7s 6d. 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth. 


LAPPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


UNDER the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated by the late B. THorps, 
F.S.A. New Edition, Revised by E.C, Otte. Two vols., each 33 6d, 


* Notwithstanding the number of histories of this period which have been pub. 
lished since 1834...... the solid merits of this work still keep it in use; it is one of 
the books that no student of the period can afford to overlook.”"—Nation. 


Now ready, Vol. [I., in Bohn’s Library binding, or blue cloth, 3s 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated from the 


Greek. With Notes, and a Life of Plutarch, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A.., late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb.; and the late GeORGg LONG, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., in Bohn’s Library binding, or in red cloth, 5s. 


The DRAMAS of HSCHYLUS. Translated 


by ANNA SWANWICK. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW NOVELS 
Mrs. GEOFFREY. By the Author of 


“ Molly Bawn,”’ “ Phyllis,” “ Beauty’s Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


** Amidst so much that is dull and flaccid in recent fiction, it is pleasant to meet 
with so bright and attractive a story as ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey.’’’—John Bull. 


FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR. By the 


Author of “ The Gwillians.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


© Full of a lively knowledge of the world, and of rattle nearly always amusing, 
and now and then very clever.’’—Spectator. 


CLIFFORD GRAY: a Romance of Modern 


Life. By W. M. Harpince. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [Ready this day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





This day is published.—A NEW EDITION. 


REATA: WHAT’S in a NAME. By E. D. 


GERARD, New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63. 


This day is published. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 


West’s Colonial Experiences, By A. C. GRANT. Originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 2 vols, post 8yo, 21s, 


This day is published. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 


ONDER GLASS. By Davin THomson, Author of ‘Handy Book of the 
—— Garden,” &c. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


This day is published —TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems, By WILLIAM EpMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., [Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo, 
7s 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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ENGLISH POLITICAL 


In crown 8vo volumes, 2s 6d each. 


LEADERS. 





These Books will condense within a reasonable compass everything of importance in each 
Statesman’s career; and while the biographical interest will be sufficient to attract all 
readers, the historical element will be such as to make the volumes very valuable in 
public and private schools. Each volume will, in fact, be an historical survey of the 
period dealt with. 


SIR 





ROBERT PEEL, 
BY G. BARNETT SMITH, 


Author of ‘The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” &e. 


The First Volume of the Series is Now Ready, and will be followed immediately by Volumes 


uniform in size and appearance, containing :— 





CANNING. GLADSTONE. 

CHATHAM. BRIGHT. 

BURKE. PALMERSTON. 

PITT. | COBDEN. 

FOX. RUSSELL. 

BROUGHAM. BEACONSFIELD. 
&e. &e. &e. 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





Just published, with Illustrations by Charles Doyle, crown 8vo, 6s. 


T 2G BS BS B@ Fe 
or, Hanks of Highland Yarn. 
By the AUTHOR of “ TOBERMOREY,” &c. 


S 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 





NOW READY. 


Vols. I. to VI. (‘‘Abar” to ‘‘ Mysore"), 8vo, half morocco, price £2 2s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


By W. W. HUNTER, C.I.E., LL.D., 


Director-General] of Statistics to the Government of India, 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 


“ A great work has been unostentatious!y carried on for the last twelve years in India, the importance of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate, and the results of which are now, in a carefully digested form, presented 
tothe public, This is nothing less than a complete statistics! survey of the entire British Empireiu Hindostan. 
seoeee We have eaid enough to show that the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer’ is no mere dry collection of statistics; it is 
a treasury from which the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and 
into which the general reader can dip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and 
instruct him.”"—Times. 


The remaining Three Volumes, ‘* Naaf” to ‘‘ Zutthut,” will be issued in a few weeks, price £1 1s (making 
£3 3s for the Sét of Nine Volumes), 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS. 


Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and interchange their Books at pleasure. 


Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers, in 
every part of London and the Immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Depart- 
ment of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books, on or soon 
after the day of publication. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, FOR JULY. 


This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Recent Works of General Interest, at the 
Lowest Current Prices. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

















CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 
“MY LOVE!” By E. Lynn Linton, 


Author of ‘* Patricia Kemball,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, at every Library. 
- The book is clever and interesting; it has many 
ome scenes and shrewd remarks.”’—Pull Malt 
azetie. 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Witt1am HurreLtt MALLOCK, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


MOTHS. By Ouida. New and Popular 


Edition. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

















NEW WORK by thé AUTHOR of “The FERN 
WORLD.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY GARDEN WILD, and WHAT I 
GREW THERE. By FRANcIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of “ The Fern World,” “ Peasant Life,” &c. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. A New Complete Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The WANDERING JEW. By Moncure 


D. CONWAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STARTING in LIFE: a Guide to 


Paren's in Choosing a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 
ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. Gilbert. Second Series, 
containing “ Broken Hearts,” “ Engaged,” “ Sweet- 
hearts,’’ “‘ Gretchen,” ‘* Dan'l Druce,” “ Tom Cobb,” 
“ H.M.S. Pinafore,” “The Sorcerer,’ ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance.” 
QUIPS and QUIDDITIES. 
W. Davenport Adams. 
The AGONY COLUMN of the 7/MES, 1800 to 1870. 
Edited by Alice Clay. 

— LYRICS. Edited by W. Davenport 

dams. 

PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRITING. 
Felix de Salamanca. 

The BOOK of CLERICAL ANECDOTES. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 

PASTIMES and PLAYERS. By Robert Macgregor. 

MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED: a Popular Abridge- 
ment of “ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By Henry J. 
Jennings. 

BALZAC’S COMEDIE HUMAINE, and its Author. 
With Translations by H. H, Walker. 














Selected and Edited by 


By Don 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 
54 Ilustrations by ALFRED RimMgR. Square 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

**In every respect excellent.”—Saturday Review. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain, 
Author of ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” ‘The Innocents 
Abroad,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

“ Delightfully bright and clever; sure to furnish a 
good deal of genuine amusement.” —Saturday Review- 


IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine S. 
Macquorp. With 50 fine Illustrations by Thomas 
R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
“Of the illustrations it is hardly possible to speak 
in too high terms. The book is a pleasant one.”— 
Morning Post, 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 
Grant ALLEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“The volume is one of the best specimens of 

popular scientific exposition that we have ever had 
the good fortune to fall in with.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


’ 
The WANDERERS LIBRARY. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 

MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By 
George Daniel. Illustrated by Robert Cruikshank. 

The OLD SHOWMEN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By Thomas Frost. 

The WILDS of LONDON. By James Greenwood. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS; includin 
the Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connecte 
with Taverns, Coffee-Houses, Clubs, &c. By Charles 
Hindley. With Il.ustrations. 

CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The STORY of the LONDON PARKS. By Jacob 
Larwood. With Illustrations. 

The LIVES of the CONJURORS. 
Frost. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP JACK. 
By One of the Fraternity. Edited by Charles 
Hindley. 

LOW-LIFE DEEPS: an Account of the Strange 
Fish to be Found There. By James Greenwood. 

SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS. 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). 
Edited by Henry Sanson. 

The WORLD BEHIND the SCENES. 
Fitzgerald. 

LONDON CHARACTERS. By Henry Mayhew 
Illustrated. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











By Thomas 


By Percy 
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GUIDE BOOKS FOR ENGLISH TOURISTS; 








STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


"*¢ For the pedestrian, horseman, or bicyclist, a handy Pocket-Guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, so far as 
we can judge, has made most creditable provision for it. Nothing can be more 
convenient than the volumes of his Two-Shilling County Series. The type, though 
closely printed, is clear; and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as 
fairly filled cigar-case.’’—Saturday Review. 


GUIDE to the 


Second Edition, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. — TOURISTS’ 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Bensamin Crarke. 
fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


CORNWALL.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to CORNWALL and 
the SCILLY ISLES. By Watrter H. TreGettas. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


DERBYSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to DERBYSHIRE. 


By J. Cuartes Cox. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


DEVON (NORTH).—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to NORTH 
DEVON and the EXMOOR DISTRICT. By &. N. Woxtu, 
F.G.8. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


DEVON (SOUTH).—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SOUTH 
DEVON ; Rail, Road, River, Coast, and Moor. By R. N. Worts, F.GS., 
&c, Second Edition, fcap. Svo, with Map and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, 
cloth. 
The above Guides to North and South Devon are also published in One 
Volume, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. JenkinsON, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, 
feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


HAMPSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to HAMPSHIRE, 
including the ISLE of WIGHT. ByG. Purutrs BEvAN, F.G.S., 
F.S.S.  Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral, cloth. 


KENT.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to KENT. By G. Phillips 
Bevan, F.G.S. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map and Plans of Canterbury 
and Rochester Cathed rals, cloth. 


LONDON.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE THROUGH LONDON; 
comprising the Principal Objects of Interest which may be Visited during a 
Few Days’ Residence. By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A., F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, 
with Map and Three Plans, cloth. 


LONDON.—ROUND ABOUT LONDON, within a Circle of 


Twelve Miles. With Specimens of Short Walking Excursions and Visits to 
Hatfield, Knole, St. Albans, and Windsor. By the Rev, W. J. Lortig, B.A., 
F.S.A, Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth. 


NORFOLK.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to NORFOLK. By 


Water Rye. Second Edition, fceap. 8vu, with Map ani Plan of Norwich 
Cathedral, cloth. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SOMERSET- 
SHIRE; Rail and Road. By R. N. Wortu, F.G.S., &c. Feap. 8vo, with Mep 
and Plan of Wells Cathedral, cloth. 


SURREY.—TOURISTS GUIDE to SURREY. By G. 


PHILLIPS BevAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. Feap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth. 


SUSSEX.—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SUSSEX. By George 


F, CHamBers, F.R.A.S. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of 
Chichester Cathedral, cloth. 


YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS).— 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to the EAST and NORTH RIDINGS 
of YORKSHIRE. By G. PHILLIPs Bevan, F.G.S. Second Edition, fcap_ 
8vo, with Map, and Plan of York Minster, cloth. 


YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING).—TOURISTS’ GUIDE to 
the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. By G. PHILLIPs BEVAN, 
F.G.8. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, eloth. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Ge Fe 

‘The special merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkig. 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, 
and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. Hig 
directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possiblato © 
go wrong, and his advice as to what to seeand what to avoid is always worth 
attention.”—Academy. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 


with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, cloth, 7s. 
Also, in Four Sections: Keswick—Windermere, and Langdale—Coniston, 


a? 





Buttermere, and Wastwater—Grassmere and Ullswater. With Maps, ah 
1s 6d, : 

NORTH WALES. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 
cloth, 6s 6d. 


Also, in Five Sections: Chester—Llandudno—Bettws-y-coed and Snowdon 
—Dolgelly and Bala—Llangollen and Aberystwith. With Map, each 1s 6d. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 53. 


ISLE of MAN. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, 


cloth, 53, 


ISLE of WIGHT. Second Edition, fcap, 8vo, with 


Frontispiece and 6 Maps, cloth, 53, 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 


“Mr. Jenkinson has proved himself possessed of a rare faculty for the work of 
guide-book making...... It is evidently the result of conscientious work and 
minute painstaking; the author has gone over all the ground described, and 
made himself well acquainted with all the historical and antiquarian knowledge 
which adds interest to the various places referred to.”"—Nature. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map, 
8 . 
NORTH WALES. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, paper covers, 


23 6d; limp cloth, 3s 6d. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. Fcap. 8vo, with Map, 2s. 


ISLE of MAN. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, with Map, paper 


cover, 2s; limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, with Map, 
paper covers, 28; limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


LONDON MAP and GUIDE for both Visitors and RESI- 
DENTS.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of LONDON, 
enlarged and corrected from a recent Survey, and delineuting the Postal 
District:, the Railways with their Latest Extensions, the Omnibus and Tram- 
way Routes, and the Steamboat Piers. The facilities for tracing any locality 
are greatly enhanced by the addition of an Alphabetical List of nearly 4,000 
References, the Map being divided into One-mile Sections for this purpose ; it 
also coutains an Illustrated Guide to the principal places of interest, and 
Notes relating to the Public Conveyances. Scale, 4 inches toa mile; size, 
34} inches by 34} inches. Plain, in case, 1s; Colonred, 1s 6d; mounted on 
linen, in case, 33 6d; on roller, varnished, 7s 6.1. 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—The LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; 


being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the County, and of 
the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, commonly called the 
Minster. By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan 
and Illustrations of the Cathedral, cloth, 3s. 





ISLE of WIGHT.—VISITORS’ GUIDE and MAP.— 
STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ MAP and VISITORS’ GUIDE 
to the ISLE of WIGHT, showing the Roads, Railways, Landing- 
places for Boats, &c.; with popular references to Fossiliferous Localities, 
Antiquities, &c. It also contains an Inset Map, showing the Island, 
Southampton Water, and the Adjacent Country. The VISITORS’ GUIDE 
consists of 32 pages, containing Introduction, Approaches, Means of Loco- 
motion, Hotels and Inns, Lodgings, Outline Tours, Walking Tours, and 
Dictionary of Places. Plain, folded in case, 1s; Coloured, folded in case, 





1s 6d; Coloured and mounted, in case, 3: 6d. 





BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 
STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, containing a List (irrespective of Publisher) 


of all the Bess GUIDE BOOKS and MAPS, suitable for the British and Continental Traveller; with Index Maps to the Government 
Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. Gratis on application, or by post for Penny Stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No.1 Wellington Street, inthe Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strect, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘ SpecraTor’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 9th, 1881. 
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